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THE LADIES’ 


COMPANION. 


$n tQ HOD OD 0m 


NEW-YORK, 


INDIAN FALLS. 


In beholding the Hudson and its magnificent shores, 
the mind is apt to be so lost in admiration of them, that 
all other objects of nature are totally disregarded, and 
none more so than the many beautiful streams which 
pour their limpid treasures into this, one of the noblest 


of our rivers. 


shoon” who penetrates into the bosky dell and gloomy || 


forest and tracing the course of these pellucid streamlets, | 


can tell of the thousand delicious spots which lie secluded 


in beauty on their verdant banks; spots which have never 


met the eye of mortal, where the brightest offerings of 


summer are scattered profusely around, and where the 
genius of solitude whispers to the contemplative mind, 
here is the home of “ innocence and peace.’’ As you 


thread the mazes of the tinkling streamlet, now lost to 


view in some leafy thicket, where not a sunbeam cap || 


pierce the gloom, and nota sound is heard save your own | 


footsteps crushing and crackling among the moss clad 
and withered branches, a strange and mysterious feeling 
takes possession of your being, and you unconsciously 
the of the 


Proceeding a few paces farther, you behold the clear 


pause and wonder at solitude scene. 


waters sparkling in the sunshine like flakes of silver, 
the banks are soft and verdurous, the wild flowers are 


The 


springing and blushing in the light of heaven. 


gold-bosomed bee with ‘drowsy hum”’ is flitting from | 


petal to petal, the red bird is chattering from his 
“pendant bed” in the drooping willow, and the roguish 
squirrel is bounding from branch to branch and spray 
to spray. The dragon-fly in his mail of purple and gold, 
is darting among the osier, the reed and the water-lily, 
while the speckled trout springs from the streamlet at 
the gaudy insect of an hour’s existence. But soon the 
fervid sunbeams warn you to seek a cooler retreat, and 
entering again some leafy covert, a low and sullen mur- 
mur falls upon the ear, like the hurtling of distant thun- 
der. The waters sweep along ata swifter pace, crested 
with foam-bells, as if the overhanging trees had scattered 


their pearly blossoms on their glassy surface. Louder 


and louder grows the sound, 'till suddenly emerging | 
from the thicket, you stand before the silver current, | 


leaping and dashing over a rocky precipice into a basin 
of pure and delicious depth. Beautiful hues are now 
glancing in the sunbeams. The trees and shrubs which 
fringe its borders, are laden with gems, as if a myriad 
of diamonds had been crushed above them and the 
sparks had settled on the verdant spray. The deer is 
drinking at the lucid waters, and the heron wheel- 
ing above and mingling its scream with the roar of the 
torrent. The hawk and the eagle, scared from their 
eyries, soar aloft into the heavens, and wing their way 
to another and more secluded home. 
the beauties which will amply repay the pedestrian for 


‘ 


Such are a few of 


It is only the pilgrim “ with staff and | 


JUNE, 1841 


'! a visit to Indian Falls, the subject of our engraving, one 
of the most delightful gems of sylvan solitude that the 


imagination can possibly picture, and, considering its 


proximity to New-York, we are astonished that it is 
not often made the object of the summer excursions 


|of our citizens, affording as it does, the opportunity of 
| blending the greater scenery of the Hudson with the 
but 
| secluded stream. 


this romantic and 
R. H. 


| smaller not less 


lovely of 


Original. 
ON READING THE MEMOIR OF AN 
INTERESTING YOUNG MAN.* 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


S 
The versatile and vain !— 

Bent o’er thy books, 
| In studious thought, methinks I see thee still, 


o early wise !—So early rais’d above 


Fir’d with that high ambition, which incites 


|| The noble mind. Amid the charms of home, 


" 


| 
i} 


I seem to hear thy voice, intent to swell 


The tide of joy, cheering the loving heart 

|| Of parent, or of friend, and pleas’d to make 
'| Even the old house-do 
Fields and streams 


g happier. 


Spoke to thy soul, and every bounding pulse 


tesponded to their latent harmonies. 
And thou didst shake thy superflux of bliss 


With smile and liberal hand to all around— 


Blessing the poor with bounty, and the sad 
'| With words of comfort, and the little child 
| Filling with gladness. 


| 
But thou art not here— 


! 
Thou com’st not back. 

And Faith, who looks beyond 
| The mists that canopy this vestibule, 

Saith it is gain to those, who early "scape 


|| Error and woe, and every dire disease 


j 
{ 
' 


} Which earth’s prosperity doth generate, 
| Too oft, in the pure soul. 

Yet thou, whose flight 

| Was on so swift a wing, hast thou not rais’d 

The hearts that lov’d thee, to a firmer hold 

And when in radiant dreams thou com’ st 


So softly whispering of an angel’s bliss 


'| On Heaven ? 


|| Which they may rise to share, seems not the world 
|| And all its pleasures light, weigh’d with the hope 


| Of 
|| Where there are no more tears ? 


| 


‘thine embrace, in that unclouded clime 


*The only son of Joshua Bates, Esq., of London, whose carl 


death was a source of agonizing grief to his affectionate 
—and whose accomplishments and virtues had awakened the 
most cheering hopes of future exeellence. 
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MASKED BRIDE. 


THE 


BY MRS. 


CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE MASKED 





BRIDE. 


it belonged to a Spanish nobleman, whose name he had 
forgotten, who inherited it in right of his wife, a German 
lady. 


“But who are the living inhabitants ?”’ said Gonsalvo, 


| impatiently inturrupting him, as he commenced relating 


* Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.”—Romeo & Juliet. 
Tae level beams of the sun were sleeping on the 

bosom of the Rhine, which was blue and unrufiled as 
the summer sky it mirrored, save that here and there, 
a long, scintillating line of light was merged in one of those 
sparkling expanses, where it seems as if thousands of | 
winged diamonds were fluttering with a rapid, and ever | 
changefal motion. Carlos Gonsalvo, a young Spanish 
gentleman, who had been refreshing himself at an inn, 
discernible in the distance, stood on the margin of the 


river, which in that place spread into an area of some ! 
magnitude, smooth and level, with his eyes fixed on a | 
castellated tower, which rose from the verge of a bold | 
precipice, and which, although on the same shore, was || 
by an abrupt bend of the river brought nearly opposite 
to him. The tower, which had been built at a remote || 
period, appeared singularly picturesque as it shot up 

against the ruddy western sky, and the young traveller | 
felt an unaccountable, yet irrepressible desire to view it) 
little distance, 


more nearly. A skiff, moored at a 


afforded him the means of gratifying his inclination, and 


in a few minutes, he was gliding lightly over the water. 
On arriving at the foot of the rock, he found that it was | 


80 high and steep as to be inaccessible. He spent con- || 


siderable time in trying, if possible, to find some point 
where he might scale the precipice, but without success. 
The last vestige of day had now departed, and he was 
thinking of returning, when a light from the tower cast 


| 
a bright gleam along the waters. On turning to see | 
from what part of the building it proceeded, he found it 

came from an open lattice window, at which stood a H 
young girl so beautiful, as to, at once, put to flight all | 
She had the dark, |! 


lustrous eyes of the daughters of his own sunny land, but || 


thoughts of returning to the inn. 
the “cheek of cream,” glowing with a slight rose-tint, 
which gleamed through the rich masa of golden curls, } 
that, secluded aa she was in her lonely tower, she suffered 
to fall as graceful nature willed, must, so imagined the 
young Spaniard, have ripened beneath some sky less 
fervent. It was only for a moment that he had an 
opportunity to gaze at her, for, probably on account of | 


lingered in the vain hope that he should obtain another 


observing his boat, she withdrew from the lattice. 


glimpse of her, for more than half an hour, and then, | 
slowly and reluctantly commenced propelling his boat 
Often did he 


window, from which, much to his 


towards the point whence he had started 
look back to 


chagrin, the light soon vanished. 


her 
Once he thought that 
he saw the gleam of a snowy hand and arm, or of a white 
handkerchief waving at the lattice—but this must have 
been the illusion of an excited fancy, as no object could || 
have been discernible through the gloom that rested | 
80 heavily upon that side of the tower. | 
All the intelligence that Gonsalvo was able to gather 
from the host of the inn concerning the tower, was, that || 


a ghost story connected with the old tower—* that ts, 


what ladies—what females inhabit it?”’ 

“ Why, there is old Maggy, the—”’ 

“T care nothing about old Maggy—the lovely creature 

saw there to-night, who is she?” 

“Oh! you must mean Maggy’s daughter, I think, but 
I never thought her anything more than common, and 
since she has got on the wrong side of forty—” 


“The wrong side of forty? Why the lady I mean, 
must be on the right side of twenty.” 


The host shook his head as he replied—* Your eyes 
must have deceived you, sir, or it must have been the 
apparition of the young lady who was murdered more 


than a hundred years ago, by a cruel uncle, for the sake 


| of obtaining her fortune.” 


Finding that he was unable to obtain the information 
he desived, his next care was to secure an apartment 
which commanded a view of the tower, and to his great 
delight, the lady’s lattice was again brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The night was calm and beautiful, and so still, 
that the “ floating whisper,” heard only when all sounds 
of animated nature, and the lightest breeze even is 
hushed, and which faney might deem the mingled breath- 
ings of the sleeping flowers, filled the air with its 
mysterious and dreamy melody. A light slumber stole 
over him, and the lady of the tower seemed hovering 
near, when a strain of delightful music 


“ Rose like a stream of rich, distilled perfume, 
And stole upon the air.” 


Fortunately his apartment was on the first story, 
otherwise his limbs might have been endangered, for, 
feeling convinced that such entrancing music could pro- 
ceed from no other place than the chamber of the lovely 
unknown, he sprang from the window, and with ail the 
speed of which he was capable ran to the shore of the 
river. Here, owing to the sudden bend of the atream, 
and the prejecture of the precipice on which the tower 
was situated, he was within a comparatively short dis- 
tance of it, and could not only distinctly hear a female 
voice, which was accompanied by a guitar, but could 
without difficulty distinguish the words. A few strains 
closed the song that she was then singing, but after « 
short prelude on the instrument, her voice again came 


over the waters, singing the subjoimed stanzas— 


“The star of Love looks down, 
And sees its own bright beam, 
Deeply and softly mirrored 
In the bosom of the stream; 
And the stream though bright before 
With a fuller radiance glows, 
And sends forth glad, sweet music 
As onward still it flows, 


The star of Love has new, 
Withdrawn its brilliant light, 

And its cheering smile no longer 
Makes the mournful river bright; 
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THE MASK 


And its voice has now a tone 
Of sadness in its flow : 
Oh, star so softly radiant, 
Why did’st thou cease to glow ? 


And there was one most fair, 
Who lived in days gone by, 
Hov'ring "tween youth and childhood, 


When Love's deceiving eye 
Met hers—and flowers sprung up 
And in her young heart bloomed— 


Love turned away—the blossoms 
To an early death were doomed.” 


Tt was well that the fair minstrel grew weary, as 
otherwise Gonsalvo might have spent the night by the | 
river's brink, at the risk of endangering his health. 
After remaining a long time uncheered by a single addi- | 
tional note, he slowly returned to the inn. 

The next morning before sunrise, he was in the boat, 


dire “ting its course towards the tower—“ For ce rtainly,’ 


thought he, “‘she must be an early riser, as nothing 


but the balmy morning air could have produced that | 
soft, rich bloom upon her cheek.” He was not 
wrong in his conjecture, and the lady, who could! 


not have anticipated seeing any person at so early 


an hour, soon after he had steered his boat under the 


shadow of an overhanging cliff, threw open the lattice 


and seated herself near it. Gonsalvo, who had now an 


opportunity to obtain a distinct view of her features, 
found her even more lovely than he had thought her the 
night preceeding. Though so well screened by the deep 
the cliff, 
betrayed his 


shadow of an inadvertent plash of an oar} 
proximity, and she would have instantly | 
withdrawn, had not an earnest and imploring gesture 
induced her to remain, as she imagined that he must | 


have something of great importance to communicate. 


He rowed his boat under her window, where without | 
raising his voice above its natural tone, she could distin- 
guish what he said. He then, urged on by the impetu- 
osity of the passion, which had already taken such deep 
root in his heart, after informing her of his name and 
rauk, avowed his love, and entreated hers in return. 


Her varying complexion evinced considerable agitation 


as she listened to him, which he interpreted as a 
favorable omen. 

‘I have already heard of you many times,” said she, 
when he had ceased speaking, “and I have likewise 
heard of what you appear to have forgotten, that you are 
betrothed to 


Nevada.” 


Theresa, daughter of the Marquis de 


rhe face of Gonsalvo became crimson, as he listened 
to these words, and it was some time before he replied. 
“TI confess,” 


he at length said, “ that what you have 


heard is true, but when I consented to become thus 


entangled, in compliance with the earnest wishes of my 
ee . . : v9 | 
father and hers, I knew nothing of love except its name. 

‘Have you ever seen the lady?” 


** Never. 


has always resided at a distance with an aunt, which has 


Her mother having died in her infancy, she | 


given my friends an opportunity to deceive me with || 
respect to her person. Fortunately, about a week since, |! 


I fell in with a friend, who told me that which made me H 


ED BRIDE. 


! e . 
occasioned by disease, 
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|| determine never to fulfil the engagement, even before I 


beheld you.” 

“Ts what he told you a secret?” said the lady. 

“By no means. As good fortune would have it, he 
happened to obtain a sight of my betrothed, whom he 
declares to be absolutely frightful. She is not only 
hunchbacked, but her features are hideous, and her skin 
yellow and shrivelled, which I suppose must have been 
as my father has often told me 
that she is not twenty.” 

The lady could not help langhing at this description, 
but almost instantly assuming a serious air, she solemnly 
assured him that she would never consent to be in any 
way instrumental to his breaking his engagement. It 
would be useless to repeat his many passionate appeals 
to her generosity, for although she would not deny that 
had they met under happier auspices, she might have 
listened to his suit, she told him that now it would be in 
vain to attempt seeing her again. She bade him adieu 
with emotion she could not disguise, and this was the 
only solace of poor Gonsalvo the subsequent week, 
during which, he became perfectly satisfied by his 
repeatedly baffled attempts to obtain another interview, 
that the resolution of the lady was not to be shaken. 

“T might, at least,” thought he, “ have ascertained her 
name, and then should I be so fortunate as to get released 
from this hated engagement, I could write to her.” 

At length his impatience became insufferable, and 
he resolved one morning, even at the hazard of incur- 
to ride to 


the old tower and make some inquiry of the inhabi - 


ring the dipleasure of the unknown lady, 
tants respecting her. He was informed that she had 
taken her departure that very morning by break of 
day, in and 
dressed, but not a word more could he learn, 
and he found to his vexation, that old Maggy, as 
well as her husband, could keep a secret. When he 
returned to the inn, a letter was handed him, which 
It requested him to 
hasten home, as the Marquis de Nevada had gone 


company with a gentleman, handsome 


richly 


he found to be from his father. 


for his daughter, and it was thought best by his 


marriage should be 


As there was nothing 


friends as well as hers, that the 
immediately solemnized. 
the 
menced his journey without delay, though he felt 
His father 


‘You have,” 


now 


to attract him to spot where he was, he com- 
determined never to fulfil his engagement. 
with 
the moment they were 


the 


received him the greatest 
said he, 
self 


member 


joy. 
alone, “ saved your- 


from ruin, for uncle of Theresa, who is s 


of the Inquisition, having received a hint 
that you intended to elude the engagement with her, 
has already marked you for a victim.” 

“TI am ready to meet his anger,” replied the son. 
“T had rather and even death, than 
to do such violence to my affection as to marry his 
mece. 

The following letter from Theresa caused him to 
alter his mind— 


“Tam aware, Gonsalvo, of the repugnance you feel relative 
to fulfilling marr contract existing between us, entered 
into sevoral yp 4, A, y our parents, from pecuniary motives, 
and to w yet time, we consented. I moreover 


suffer torture, 








know the cause of your unwillingness to fulfil it, being inti- || behold without recoiling, a 


mately acqdainted with the lady of the tower, who wishes you | 
to be informed that the sentiments she expressed to you during | 
your interview with her, have undergone a change, By break- | 
ing the engagement with me, you cannot secure her. [ under- | 
stand that you have received an account of my personal defects 
which I hope, should we meet, you will tind was exaggerated. | 
If you can prevail on yourself to comply with the earnest wishes | 
of our friends, that your feelings may not receive too great a 
shock at the moment of our meeting, I beg that you will consent 


VISIONS OF THE HEART. 


for me to hide those features beneath a mask, which appeared || 


so hideous to your friend, ’till after the performance of the 
marriage ceremony. 
you my word, should it be your wish, to retire to a convent, 
to remain for life. Weigh well what I have written, and resolve 
not to brave the vengeance of my vindictive uncle. 

THERESA.” 


Gonsalvo read and re-read this epistle, which was | 


He felt 


flattered by its tone of submission, which he contrasted 


written in a very delicate, lady-like hand. 


with the unbending resolution of the lady of the 
tower, and he canght himself wondering whether she 
The 


of the uncle, likewise, had their proper weight in the 


might not possibly prove a termagant. 


turning scale. 
to Theresa, informing her of his readiness to fulfil 


Before he slept, he despatched a note 


the engagement upon the conditions she had named, 
and that his father had suggested, that as the mar- 
riage had 
ensuing day, if it met the approbation of her and her 


already been considerably delayed, the 
friends, would, in his opinion, be a proper time for 
it to take place. By the messenger who conveyed 
his note, an answer was returned that the lady and 
her friends would be in readiness to receive him and 
his retinue at the proposed time. 


Early the following morning, Gonsalvo, attended 


by a numerous cavalcade, set out for the residence | 


of the Marquis de Nevada, which displayed a style 
They 


Gonsalvo 


of magnificence suitable to his great wealth. 
proceeded immediately to the family chapel. 
recognized the bride by her mask, who was attired 


in a travelling dress, ready to step into the carriage 


in waiting, which was to convey her from the chapel | 


to the convent, should it be the wish of the bride- 


groom. He was agreeably disappointed by perceiving, 
contrary to the description given by his friend, that 
hunchbacked, her form 


far from being 


monly fine. 


blage, they were arrested by a little hunchbacked | 


woman, apparently upwards of forty, with a crooked 


nose, sinall black eyes, and a yellow shrivelled skin. 


} 

So completely did she correspond with the description i pees. 

i Till on that cheek, shall burn 
! 


he had received of his intended bride, that he was 
resolved to inquire her name, but was prevented by 
being required to take his station before the altar. 


He was much agitated himself, but Theresa trembled 


threats || 


was uncom- i 


As his eyes wandered over the assem- | 


Immediately after its conclusion, lL give | 


} 


i} 
' 
i} 





| 


| 





80 excessively, as to awaken his compassion, and he 


mentally determined that unless on removing her | 


mask she disclosed a countenance still more repulsive | 


than the little crook-nosed, yellow skinned female, 
who had kept her small black eyes fixed upon him, i 
ever since he had been in the chapel, that he would | 
not mention a word about her going to the convent. 

The ceremony was concluded, the mask was removed, || 
and the lovely lady of the tower stood before him. | 
Gonsalvo, who had been fortifying his mind, so as to | 





countenance similar to 
that of the hunchbacked lady, with difficulty suppressed 
a cry of mingled surprize and joy. When he had 


recovered himself, he pointed to the little personage, 


who had for the last half hour attracted so much of 


his attention, and inquired who she was. 
‘Oh, that,” said the bride, with an arch smile, 


‘is Theresa de Nevada, my aunt!” 


Original. 


VISIONS OF THE HEART. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Tue deep blue sky hath turn’d to gray, 
And chilling is the wintry air; 

The earth seems sad and drear to-day, 
We look within—’tis summer there! 


For in the heart, Love’s altar flame 
Is burning with a constant light, 
And many a flower of heav’nly name, 


Is putting forth its petals bright. 


There Hope delights to plume her wing, 
While Thought is whisp’ring—* Not too fast! 
That flight will only serve, to bring 


Another tribute to the Past.” 


Its records lie on Mem’ry’s shrine, 
Let’s turn their pages back ! 

Ah! smiles and tears, are here the sign 
To mark Time’s fleeting track. 


Fair groups are seen, and glances bright, 
And now amid the throng, 
Two youthful forms attract my sight, 


And still my gaze prolong. 


Their smile is lit by joyous youth, 
And Peace is on each brow, 
They clasp the golden chain of Truth— 


What change is passing now?” 


One droops—for Health has turn’d away— 
Oh! may she soon return! 


And give new vigor day by day, 


The brightest tint of op’ning rose, 
That fairest flower the spring-time knows. 


One droops—the other comes to cheer 
Each weary hour of pain, 
To while away the thought of fear, 


And wake Hope’s magic strain. 


Their hearts are true to early love, 
Their Hope, their aim is one, 

Their common Father dwells above, 
And when this life is done, 

With joy they'll “ enter into rest,” 

To dwell with God—for ever blest. 
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Original. 


. BAMUEL HILL. 57 





| own body, if heaven for some inscrutible purpose of its 


| own had not put it into his empty noddle to ‘‘ take notes” 


MEMOIRS OF MR. SAMUEL HILL. 


“ There's not a streamlet, not a rill i 
That echoes not to Samuer Hit! 
His name is current every where ; j 
And not a grog-shop, fast or fair 
Has ever ope'd, but he was there ! | 
He’s with the deacon, in advance, | 
And leads the rustics in the dance ; 
Of first authority with dolts, 
And always quartered with the colts, 
And super-fatted native calves | 
Taat act as constant safety-valves } 
To patriot valor—always wont 
For superiority to hunt ; 
And if it cannot find in fight 
The summum bonum of its might, 
It secks its glury in the size 
Of biggest pigs and cleanest sties— 
In hugest pumpkins, greatest fools } 
Or new facilities in tools— i 
New esscences obtained from sweat 
Or vast improvements in poudrette ! | 
And conscious of immortal glory | 
In these matcrials for story, | 
It rests contented in the fill | 
Which fame has furnished Sammy Hiv. | 
He is our standard, fugleman ond star, 
In plenty, famine, peace and war. | 
If poor—we are as poor as he— \| 
If rich, we reach to rivalry 
With Sam himself, who rich or poor | 
By turns, is always bright or murkey, | 
To-day as lean as old Job’s turkey, | 
To-morrow futtened to a boor ! H 
The little, big, the weak and strong, 
The feeble old and vigorous young, i 
Are all referrcd to Samuel Hill 
For measure or for good or ill. 
And very good or very bad, 
Or very merry, very sad— 
’Tis all the same, without a sham, | 
Each mother’s son is just like Sam!” 
Cape Cod Annual. 
| 
i 
| 
! 





Your great men are God-sends to their biographers. 
It is no small matter for a small man to tack himself to 
the literary coat-tail of a great one, and it has not unfre- 
quently happened that the mere writer of another man’s 
life has made himself very nearly or quite as important |) 
a personage as his principal, and sometimes rather more 


80, for that matter. Was not this the case ina peculiar 


and very striking manner when Johnson undertook to |} 
write the lives of some of the minor British poets Z| 
Which came largest out of the enterprize, my friend, i 
Colonel Stone or Matthias, when the latter undertook to 
live and make a knave and a humscull of himself, and || 
the former undertook the task of writing his life and | 
adventures ? Why, the biographer came best out of the } 
affair, to be sure; for though he did biographize a scamp, 
he made money by the operation, at least I hope he did, 


and not only immortalized a dirty and disgusting fanatic, 


but remained himself the same amiable and intelligent 


gentleman that he was before—even though he had 


meddled with obscene matters and handled unseemly 


instruments. These are instances in which the fabrica- 





tors of other men’s lives, have made themselves | 
greater—or if you please, rendered greater than the 
biographee ; and that too, notwithstanding the risk of 
growing less, by having to do with such matters. 

Who ever would have heard or thought of Jemmy 


Boswell, if that educated dunce and nearly natural fool 
had not attempted the life of Old Ursa Major? It must 
be acknowledged that the memory of so solemn an ass 
as Boswell would hardly have survived the burial of his 








with the name of one of the immortals. 


and finally write out the life of SamuEL JoHNSON. 
It is this consciousness which has encouraged me in 


undertaking the task before me. It is this aspiration 


‘after immortality and this almost certain prospect of 


attaining it, that urges me to attempt the “ empyrean 


heicht” of this great argument. Humble as my own 


|| name may be, if I can manage to identify it with the one 


which will grace these pages, there is no difficulty, I 
take it, in “travelling down to posterity,” toll free. Of 
course I am nothing of myself, and my initials—(I don’t 


intend to venture beyond my initials in your magazine, 


' for fear of accidents,) will be as unintelligible to people 


a thousand or two years hence, as the first letters of a 
man’s name upon a country tombstone or the J. H. 8. 
on the wooden tablets in Potter’s Field, to the varlet 


who knows nothing about Latin. I know very well that 


| unless I can manage to write somebody’s biography or 


murder the memory of some great man’s name, | shall 
be as blank in society a half century hence as a dumb 
member of Congress. 

It is my present purpose to provide a remedy against 
so remorseless a destiny by coupling my own virtues 


I intend to live 


| as long as he who has furnished me with a theme. If I 
| outlive him, so much the worse for himself, that is all. 
| [don’t know that I am called upon on the very threshold 


of my literary labors to stop and apologize for any possi- 
If I really 


do appear better with posterity than even the man I 


ble advantage that I may obtain on the way. 


immortalize, it will doubtless be partly owing to my 


| good luck, but principally to the superior genius I intend 


| to display in my project! If this is not deemed sufficient, 


it will be my business to put the whole matter right in 
two or three posthumous pamphlets, which I will have 
published after I and my subject have “ slept with our 


’ As one of our recent Presidents is said to 


fathers.’ 
have declared of a certain message to Congress—the 
deuce may take the present rantipole generation—I 
write, and propose hereafter to write, for posterity. 

I look upon the foregoing as a tolerable specimen of 
modern introduction, and if my readers think so too, I 
shall proceed pretty soon to the matter in hand. Not, 
however, until [ have placed myself rectus in curia in 


two or three other particulars, and a little further exem- 


| plified the frothy nonsense necessary to the concoction of 


A book 


would be no book, now-a-days, if it went directly to its 


a “pleasing biography” in modern times. 
object, and said no more than was called for by the occa- 
sion. Of course I have no idea of making myself 
singular. 

In the first place, I beg leave to assure the reader that 
I am perfectly disinterested in this, my labor of love; 
that I have no private feelings or private objects to sub- 
serve—other than those I have alluded to—I am 
entirely pure in the premises; under the guidance 
of no prejudices and subjected to no sinister im- 
pulses ! I am in no way 
related to the great man whose history I am about to 
commit to paper, nor have his friends offered any bribes 


Upon my honor I am not. 
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for my partiality. I ought to 


add that the French | 


government has nothing to do with the publication, as | 
' 


was shrewdly suspected by Mr. Fennimore 


when the critics like a set of icy-hearted vagabonds 
undertook to attack the immaculacy of his opinions. 
No, 
dirty interferences. My purpose I say is free, and my 
object perfectly etherial—that is, if | ever reach it; and 
that I hope to do in the course of a few paragraphs 
thore. 


7 . = . 7 ° 


Cooper, | 


I am a free-born American, and disdain all such | 


The reader will be kind enough to consider the fore- | 


going stars as representing certain very sensible and 


pathetic paragraphs, which I doubt not would, with the | 


help of an onion or two, have produced a whole freshet | 


of tears from the reader, but which I have cut out, not 


only from benevolent motives towards the sensibilities |) 


of tender hearted people, but in order to come more 


speedily to my main subject. Here, reader we are 
with it! 
Mr. Samuel Hill, 


nothingness soon brought him into such familiarity with 


whose good-natured, good-for 


his “constituents” that they never pretended to cull him 


any thing but “Sam Hill,” 
land. 


any where in particular, and of course, it cannot be | 
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| dare say, 


i of the different towns and villages. 


SAMUEL HILL. 


gency. 
the popular popgun? I intended when I commenced 
these memoirs not to care four-pence half-penny for my 
‘contemporaries,’ and to set an example of indifference 
to the opinion of the “democracy,” to all impartial 
historians in future. I we/l do it, and be hanged to ’em. 
The perilous point to which I allude is obvious, | 
Having determined that the 
hero should be Willy Nilly, 
(the latinity for Nolens Volens,) every 


woman, and child, with half an eye can see that my 


to every reader. 
born in Old Connecticut 


pure man, 


great difficulty will be to reconcile the conflicting claims 
Here is trouble 
but dear reader, just 


and enough of it, | acknowledge ; 


place your right foot a little in advance of the left, cock 


your hat slightly towards the sinister side, put the 
dexter digit to your nose, and see how I will get out 
of it! It takes your experienced historiographer to 


come cleverly to the scratch. Most people would quail 


beneath the mighty influences that will be brought to 


bear upon me. Let them come on and see what J care 


| for them. 


i 


i} 


I have got Mr. Hill into Connecticut at any rate, and 


was a native of New- Eng- |) before I get through with him—nay, before the varlet is 


I never could learn certainly that he was born fairly in breeches, it is more than probable that I shall 


identify his nativity with a particular county, and nobody 


expected of me to give his precise birth-place with the need be surprized if 1 should make it pretty clearly 


accuracy of some other biographers. 


as many claimants to that honor as there were in the } limits of a township. 


There have been || || appear that he made his first appearance within the 


I even have my eye upon a 


case of old Homer; but, as it seems rather unlikely that || ne ighborhood ! 


he was born in all the places designated, a great majority | 
of the said claimants are very much in the predic ament | 
of about nineteen out of every twenty applicants for the 
same office under the new administration. It is quite 
clear, if Sam was really born at all, that he was born 
some where, and I deem it my duty, 
what important item in the undertaking—the substratum, 


as it were, of the history I have in hand—to notice with 


some particularity, the various claims that have been || 


set up in this behalf and to weigh their several merits \ 


as that is a some- |! 


and demerits with the impartiality that becomes a man | 


of my gravity of pretension 
I have said that Mr. Hill was a native of New-Eng- 
land, and so he was; but as to the mooted pretensions 


Rhode Island 


of New-] lampshire, Massachusetts, and 


{onnecticut, to that honor, 


committal, for the present, at least. 


I intend to be tolerably non- | 


Maine and Vermont |) 


are out of the question, for he was born before either of 
|| which floated like a mackerel cork at Niagara Falls. 


them. 


I have canvassed the claims of the four States just 


mentioned as competitors, very carefully, and after 


| ba ; 
out of Sam by pumping. 


| There 


I say boldly, with a proper sense of the responsibility \ 


assumed, and with full consciousness of the local wrath 


which awaits me, that I believe my hero first drew | » 


breath in Connecticut. 


great peril, and one which less resolute historians would | 


avoid—I am obliged to encounter the very quicksands 


on which so many of my predecessors have gone to— 
Mr. David Jones’ pantry; but 1 am equal to the emer- 


Here 1 approach a point of | \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Let us look a little into details. Barkhemsted folks 
believe Mr. Hill to have been born there, merely because 
wooden-dishes were first fabricated within the precincts. 
I put this down for nought, for Sam’s noddle indicated 
no such origin. Wethersfield seems to be quite certain 


that a man of Sam’s sensibilities must necessarily first 


have learned to weep among the onion patches of 


Piquaug. Hebron puts in her claim upon the principle 
of the pump; merely resting it upon the traditionary 
testimony as to his having frequently been subjected to 
involuntary abiution under the spout of that losel engine. 
Both these claims are inadmissible. First, because if 


Sam ever did shed a tear—of which there is not the 
slightest evidence—he always did it, I am bound to sup- 
as the yankee sergeant fought 
Secondly, Mr. Hill never was 


in Hebron or Hugh Peters would have mentioned him, 


pose, on his own hook, 


the British at Yorktown. 
as a much more promising prodigy than the crow-ba! 


are other evidences—nothing could ever be got 


These cases, therefore, are 


many a weary night and day of sleepless investigation, | disposed of I take it 


Windham next bothers me with her pretensions. I 
“Col. Dyer 


grow hoarse, 


hall make short work with this claim. 
d Elderkin too” till they 


hout the least chance of making any impression upo? 


may croak 


tae. Sam Hill would never have been born there if the 


olor had been made him. He 


was a man of too much 


| saacity to identify his destiny either with that frog 7 
| maden town or with Old Colchester, another claimast ” 


What is a historian good for if he is afraid of 


fore 
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in the canvass. He was always an eschewer of New- 
England rum, and had especial abhorrence for molasses. 
How then, could he possibly have consented to be born 
in either of those places? 

Lyme having brought forward proofs, as she thinks | 
them, that our hero probably first appeared in the 
“ North Quarter,” or on “‘ Pygan’s Hill,’’ I have only to 
say, that it is “no such thing.” 

Neither is there any thing more sound in the supposi- 
tion that he was a native of Hardscrabble; and quite as 
little plausibility is there in the plea put in by the good 
people of Puckhungonock. I have the same remark for 
the denizens of Togwonk, and must be equally summary 
He 
was neither burn on Wigwam Rock or “ The Great 
Flats.” 


gered me for a moment, I confess; but a little research 


in deciding against the pretensions of Pettipaqug. 
Swagotchy has urged claims that have stag- 


into the early annals of that interesting region has been 
sufficent to convince me that there are no good grounds | 


Lil 


for believing that he was either born there or “ brought 


up” in Sunkepague. 


There is, however, a little village not very far from 


several of these places, which adduces so many plausible 
proofs, and advances such a variety of very good reasons || 
why he ought to have been born within its borders, that, 

without positively committing myself, I am bound to say, | 
that I am very much inclined in its favor. I shall not | 
give the name of this village, nor is it best, perhaps, to 
designate its “ location”’ tooclearly. It has had occasion 


to boast of several great men, and of course, is in no 





| 
| 
| 
need of making itself more illustrious through the agency || 
of my hero, and my pen. is immortal enough in 
having produced Elnathan Oxbow—in being the birth- 
SI 


place of the first plucker and planter of buttonwood | 
staddles, of the age, and the most adroit snarer of |) 
partridges and pedlar of whortleberries “ of this or any | 
other country !”’ 

Samuel, was undoubtedly either born here or some || 


where else—always supposing as I have already hinted, 


he was born any where. 


His parentage, or whether he had any, is a point almost 
as problematical as his birth-place. I have been unable || 
to find the slightest clue to the name of his father, and 


even that of his mother, generally less dificult to trace | 


in such cases as his, has not been without its difficulties. 


| prayers, ‘till he was 
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ever so distinguished a man was born, or whoever may 


have been his father and mother—nay, whether the 


| latter ever ‘‘ knew he was out,”’ I do not consider at all 


necessary to know with exact certainty. 

Sam Hiil was a smart boy and very tractable in his 
learning, so far as the limited means of those early days 
afforded him any opportunity to “ develope his genius.’” 
There was very little attention paid to the classics in 
those days in Sam’s native village, nor indeed, were the 
rudimental branches very carefully looked after in his 


case. Even reading in Mr. Dilworth’s valuable come 


| pend of elemental knowledge was entirely neglected, and 
}our hero had arrived at the period whimsically called 
| “‘ years of discretion,” before he reached that point in 


his education. 


Genius, however, will break out, despite the disad- 


| vantages that attend a total ignorance of the alphabet, 


an original idea that I first caught in looking into the 


early history of young Hill. He didn’t know B from 


'a basket of turnips ‘till he was past twenty, but he 


_ discovered a decided talent for chuck-farthing before he 


was five. 
He had never learned even one of Dr. Watt's night 


of age,”’ or made at that time so 


much progress in other earthly literature as to be able to 


| understand that most sensible of lyric lullabys, “‘ goosy, 


goosy gander;”’ and yet, the fellow had scarcely got out 
of his bib before he rifled his uncle’s water-melon patch. 
He found it utterly impossible to count ten long after 
he had become an adept in some of the more abstruse 
rogueries of the neighborhood. 

Some people are born with theories in their heads, 
and others are merely blessed with practical faculties. 
Our hero’s cranium was innocent, from birth to death, 
of any thing in the shape of theory. His virtues were 
eminently practical in every particular. Disdaining all 
human learning, as great men will sometimes take it 
into their heads to do, all his éarlier energies were 
directed to the natural promptings of nature, or, to 
speak more accurately, to instinct. There was an innate 


love of filth—a sort of intuitive aptitude for mischief, 


|that soon settled the point in most men’s minds, that 


‘Sam was born to be a man of action—that he was not 


one of Malvolio’s men of might—not one of your dis- 


tinguished citizens who was likely to have greatness 


| forced upon him, but one who was bern great! 


Noah Beebe, a poet and philosopher of some repute 
in that country, supposes my hero’s maternal parent to 
have been the celebrated Hannah Hill, who left so | 
many descendants of the same name along the coast of 
Connecticut, that remain to this day famous for their || 
good qualities, and who are only equalled in their 
savoury standing with the public by a family very nearly 


related to them—the Paugies, of Two-Tree Island.” 


These matters, however, are not after all, of very | 
> | 


especial importance, and having done my duty in hinting || 


at them, I shall pursue the matter no farther. Where- |! 
iailadiai || 


Me — sandy islet, so called from the fact that there is no |! 
“ag as a tree upon the premises. It is in Long-Island 
ond and saving that there is nothing on it but plumb-bushes 
@ rock-weed, it is a very picturesque spot. \| 


| education. 


I have already remarked that the sciences (that of 


| reading among others) were entirely overlooked in his 


He made up, however, for that sceming 


deficiency by the strength of his own instincts and 


escaped from their consequences by the hardihood of his 
own head. Nature had provided him with a thickness 
of skull, that for a long time counteracted all the perils 
that seemed to await his utter want of brains—that is, 


the lack of the right kind of material in the upper 


| story—and it is recorded as an evidence of the great 


sagacity of his mother, that she humorously remarked of 
him when he first ran away and nobody could tell where 
he had gone, that “ Nought was never in danger.” 


From the philosophy of this singularly felicitous obser- 
vation, it will at once be perceived that my hero’s genius 
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was hereditary, at least on the maternal side. Few | He next courted a cousin of his, Miss Jerusha Juniper, 
women of her station in society, could have hit upon so i who first favored his suit or pretended to do so, and 
wise and so original a reflection. However, his bio- || then cut him most inhumanly for the village fifer. Mr. 
grapher will be the last person on earth to set up any | Hill took his mother’s counsel on this occasion, and 
ancestral claims for him. If he cannot be made a great 1 instead of demolishing the musician, as he at first swore 


man without calling upon his mother, or even his grand- || in his wrath he would do, paid his addresses to a comely 


. } . . . . . 
mother, he may remain less than the least, to all eternity, || damsel who had previously met with a misfortune in 


for aught I care. There is no danger of him, however. || business—having been jilted by a merchant in the city; 


Perhaps it would be impossible to produce proof of || or to make the matter more familiar, Polly Johnson's 


precocious genius more striking than one exhibited by 1] beau having become bankrupt In the business of selling 


grog upon credit, at his store on the “ Beach,” had 


the subject of these memoirs in the very juvenescence, | 
broken off his engagement with her, and married the 


| 


as it were, of his career of manhood. I have it from a 

. . ~ ° ey: ° > " . ’ . 
manuscript diary of an old maid, who was familiar with |) daughter of a wealthy smackman at Green’s Harbor. 
Sam’s suit in this case seemed likely to prosper, but all 


The truth is 


the family, and an acute observer as well as a very careful || 
chronicler of events in the history of this very eventful || sublunary calculations, are uncertain. 
» 7 
' 


family. She says, in a letter addressed to a distinguished || —luck is very little better than a Carolina negro’s opin- 


lady, residing at the time near Quaker Hill— || ion of a white man—it is “ mighty uncertain.” Polly 
| 
| 


| 
, »addled out of her promises to Samuel, and married a 
“TI take my pen in hand to inform you that I am very well, | I ‘ I ; a a 

and hope you are injoyin the same blessin. My little ones are || pedlar from the “ Green Woods. 

al harty and helthy as pigs, so is our nabor’s. Nothin purticki- || : es ‘ = os ss . 
lar has happened, but I ort te write a word or two perhaps | He consoled himself in this affliction by offering his 
about that wunderfull child of Miss Hull Did you ever heer || hand to the servant maid of a family in New-London, 
any thing like it? He is now seven yeers old, and his mother 7 
has never left of nursin him til last weak, and 'tis the oppinyan 
of al her frinds that he never would a left of any more than 
Deacon Jones’ 10 year old caff, if Sam had n’t learned to swear 
and chew tobacco.” 


which he had been in the habit of supplying with pea- 
brush, and but for one untoward circumstance this 
matter would have turned out happily for our hero. 


ais ‘his circumstance consisted simply in being beaten out 
There seems to be a general tradition that it was Th oe _ a tod oi Ph ’ s™ ” . 
: ‘ of the kitchen with a broom-stick the very first time 
actually chewing tobacco which first weaned our hero Borie a ’ : : 
» a : that he “laid his love’ before that amiable and estima- 
from the maternal bosom! There is nothing, I take £ é 7 é 
‘ : . : . | ble young lady. Of course, Sam being a young man of 
it, in ancient or modern history to compete with this | y y eae 


produced ! perceived at once that he was not so partially thought of 


* * 7 * a - 


portion of our hero’s career. If there is, let it x 
| in that quarter as he might be, and forebore to press 


| 
i 
| 
| spirit, and withal, exceedingly apt at taking a hint, 
! 
| 
| 
! 


, F . , matters any further. 
Asterisks again, and I feel warranted in using them; || ’ 


for there are certain passages a little too /uxwriant for | Brighter times, however, were awaiting him, and 


Zz . . . . — 
sober history, and they are omitted from prudential || Was not long after this uncomfortable era in his life, 


s. , A | ve . , : ' . : 
motives, as your cabinet ministers, omit the production | that he so distinguished himself, that it was out of the 





of diplomatic documents. They may to be sure, be the || question for any mere mortal fair one to deny him any 


oyly papers of the least earthly use, but are withheld thing. 
because their seeing daylight would be “ prejudicial to |} The reader will be pleased to consider the present 
the public interests.” | point of my history as the 29th day of February, 17, and 

The stripling grew up and became a stout boy, rather | —I have forgotten what—and of course that it is a good 
“longer between joints” than most of his country com- time fora leap. Let us take it together. Mr. Samuel 
peers, to be sure, but equally lithe and awkward in the || Hill is now twenty-one years of age, and notwithstanding 
use of his rather elongated limbs. the loss of some of those charms which belong exclu- 


Of course it was not in the nature of things for a young || sively to early youth, is very nearly or quite as interest- 





man of Sam’s “ capabilities” to live long in and not || ing as he was when he went home from a baptist meeting 





fall in love. He did so at any early period of his event- |! at six years of age, and drowned his mother’s cat in 


ful life, and it grieves me to record some of the mishaps | imitation of certain ceremonies he had seen on the occa- 
and misadventures which it brought upon him. “ The || sion. He is now an “altered man” and fourth corporal 
course of true love never did run smooth”—at any rate of a militia company. He has added too, to his previous 
it didn’t in his case. | accomplishments, for he has learned to read “ easy 


| authors,” and even gone far enough into erudition to be 


} 


Sam was first smitten with the fair face and pug nose 
of Miss Barbara Waugs, a nice young lady living near || able with a very little difficulty to write his own name. 


. . - i} » . 7 
him, and then smitten on the cheek by a blow from the Having a natural taste in the fine arts, he very soon after 


clenched fist of that virtuous and accomplished virgin, || mastering the mysteries of “ reading in three syllables,” 
which effectually knocked all his amatory partialities in 


the head. 


i} 
{| : » mys > a . 
|| put himself under the tuition of an ancient professor of 
| psalmedy, and very rapidly rose to distinction in that 


| sublime profession. So brilliant, indeed, was his pro- 





' 
| gress, that in less than thirty lessons from his great 


* The good people of Connecticut were never very particular 
in matters matrimonial. They generally spoke of married || maestro, Mr. Solomon Solafasol, Sam was sent for to 
matrons as Mise so and se; and | am sorry to say they don't || 
always make the proper distinction even now. 


take charge of the singing school at Little Crotchettown, 
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a village some miles from his residence, on the road to | a word, he was carted home excited. This may be con- 
Stumpington. sidered the commencement of his downward destiny. 

Here our hero rose to the very summit of his earthly His popularity still continued, to be sure, and he was 
renown, and here he formed those associations and || equally the favorite of the musical and the military por- 


| ° - ° . . 
tions of the community, but, his greatness was evidently 


opened his eyes to those magnificent prospects of the | 
future, which made him pretty much all that he ever || drawing to a close. 

was, and at the same time laid the foundation of those Having been chosen captain of the “ Soul of Soldiery,” 
a company of martialists who had adopted that title out 


habits, which it grieves us to say, brought down upon 
him all the calamities which fate, or an irrepressible || of the mere modesty of their own souls, he had of course 
passion for eating and drinking, had ordained for his || to undergo the fatigues, distresses, and dangers incident 
|| to “active service” in a draggle-tailed regiment of 
| militia; and that bold body of the “national defence,” 


|| having been suddenly summoned to supply a vacancy 


final discomfiture. 
Caressed as he naturally was, and looked upon as he 


could not fail to be in so intelligent a community as that 


of Crotchettown, his celebrity extended itself amazingly, || occasioned by the demise of Lieutenant Sweat, who had 


and it was but a very little while before he became as || overheated himself in attempting to draw on his boots 


famous for his vocal, (or rather his nasal excellence, for || of a foggy forenoon in May, Captain Hill laid down his 


Sam’s melody was always most conspicuous through the || life precisely as a certain soldier would wish to die. 


nose,) in the neighboring parishes as he was in the very || The muster of the company being a special one, it 
. . 7 = . ‘ . . . * 3 f° . " _ . hi 

field of his first achievements, in psalm singing. Upper || became the duty of the officers to “ stand the shot”— 

Schreechington, East Gruntingburgh, and the two | thatis, they were bound to “ treat all around,”’ and Sam, 


| whose soul was nearly the size of a hogshead of “ hard 


“ societies” in the Reverend Mr. Snuflleville’s “ circuit” | 
cider,” planked his four-and-sixpence with the most 


were equally smitten with the unction of cur hero’s 
powers; even Mr. Straintext’s congregation expressed a praiseworthy nonchalance, that being his share in the 
decided wish that “the distinguished Mr. Hill” might 


be invited to “‘ extend his usefulness among the admiring 


|| extraordinary expenditures of the occasion. Sam was 
| pluck to the back-bone, and disdained, as became him, 


people of Brahamsville; Deacon Guttural was particu- | the amount that was expected from him, but, discreet 
1! ¢C 7 a > ; > , . ~ » M4 . 

larly anxious, and old Swallowfrog, the time honored | and prudent, as is the duty of all public men, it struck 

. | 


chorister of that vocal village, urged, with a voice that || 
could hardly be excelled by catgut itself, the solemn duty i that it was a matter of policy as well as patriotism, to 
of giving “the celebrated Mr. Hill” a call. Mumphe-| ‘get his money’s worth.” Having the dinner to pay 

} 

' 

| 


him as it has stricken a great many of his countrymen, 


gan was scarcely less clamorous, and the two rival || £r, it would be foolish not to take at least his own share. 
| He did take it, and as some of his contemporaries con- 
equally vociferous for the honor of a visit from so super- | tend, rather more. At any rate, the boiled pig and 
|| pumpkin puddings killed him. He either over or under 
ate himself, and died as a military man should do—in 


neighborhoods of Wheezingham and Whistleville were 


eminent a nasalist. 


|| the discharge of his duty! 
| * * . ~ * 


Sam remained perfectly noncommittal for a long time, 
and fearful of offending the factions that had undertaken 
to make themselves busy with his “‘ great powers,” he 7 ; AN : é 
declared himself satisfied with his location at Little | _ Goperted tile Hida, Sie, Semment sae a 

| went into oblivion one of the great men of the day. 
Oblivion did I say? Let us take that back, if you please, 


Mr. Reader. These pages, I apprehend, have taken 


Crotchettown, and made known his determination to 
live and die in that immortal town. Public men, how- 


ever, can no more maintain their own resolutions, than ee : ‘ ; Ph 
care of this business. Sam might have gone to oblivion, 


sure enough, if I hadn’t stood by him in the emergency. 
As it is, it would be pleasant enough to hear “ onejof 


a public oyster. The one may make up his mind to be 


opened at no less popular place than at -Downing’s, in 





Broad street, and the other may resolve that he will s 


the vulgar” venture to say any thing about the oblivion 


speechify only at Tammany Hall, but it may become |} ©. , " ; ; 
necessary to be broiled in the Bowery, and possibly the aforesaid. I wonder whether I wouldn't demolish him 
politician will find it most to his interest to hold forth before he thought of such a thing! 
at the Battery. The subject of these memoirs found CONCLUSION. 

himself under the necessity of yielding to circumstances. There is a moral in biography as well as in Esop's 
He was fairly obliged to be famous in more places than || fables, and there is not only a moral, but there is, as it 
one, and was finally prevailed upon to give a “ Concert || were, something more. In the present case, I shall let 
of Sacred Music,” in the “ meeting house of .the Rev. || the moral pretty much alone. If the reader cant reach 


Mr. Snuffle at Porkington, in the adjoining village of] it by his own gumption, it is not exactly any of my busi- 





Ragsausage. His success was complete, but like some |] ness, that I know of. If there is not raw material 
other great men, he was unequal to his good fortune. In|] enough for something moral or immoral in reflection on 
adding to the exhiliration of popular applause by a com- jj this history, I don’t consider it any fault of mine. It is 
fortable stimulus or two from the bar-room of the village || before you, ladies and gentlemen : help yourselves to 
inn, he took the cup of flip that does the mischief on all || such as you like best. 

such occasions—that is to say the last one—and conse- There is something to be added, however, and it is as 
quently was unable to preserve his perpendicularity. In || well perhaps, for antiqnarians to attend to it. Sam Hill 
8 
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62 THE IDEAL. 


is as familiar to my fellow citizens of New-England, as || 
Thanksgiving, and they are as well acquainted with that | 
worthy, ‘by reputation,” as they are with pumpkin pie | 
or Parson Byles’ sermons. His name is a household | 
word from Rye to Passamaquaddy; but, they never 

knew ‘till I told them, where he came from and what 

became of him; and to confess the truth, I don’t know | 





that they are much wiser now. It is very much to be 
lamented if they are not! 

That the hero of these memoirs was a man “ that 
take him all inall” possessed more attributes than “ any 


body else in creation,”’ is quite clear from all contem- 
poraneous history; for no other individual was ever 
celebrated and sworn by for so great a diversity of 


opposite qualities. No true-blooded yankee ever had 
the toothache without ascribing to his ailment an inten- 
sity compared with my hero. His tooth aches “ like | 
Sam Hill.” If a fellow is swift of foot, the New-Eng- 


landers are unanimous in the opinion that he “ runs like 


Sam Hill,” and if a cripple gets along leisurely in the 
world it is said of him at once that he limps like the 
same personage, and poor old Broom’s cattle on the 
Colchester turnpike always had the name of being “‘ slow 
as Sam Hill.” “ What the Sam Hill is the matter with 


you?” is a common expression, whenever any thing 


extraordinary is discernible in a man’s deportment, 
and you “lie like Sam Hill,” if a neighbor’s word is 
distrusted. ‘“ True as Sam Hill” is equally in the 
mouths of those who would swear to the veracity of a | 
favorite statement. A man is said to be as smart, and 
he is said to be as dull as “Sam Hill”—and if he is | 


very bold or very timorous, “Sam Hill” is still the 
standard by which his good or bad qualities are mea- 
sured. Of course, as I have already remarked, my | 
hero must have been possessed of all sorts of qualities, 
and have been gifted with more versatility of powers 
than even the admirable Crichton himself. A word | 
more, and I leave him and his historian to their fates. | 
This biography will be looked upen in various lights by 
the reader. One class will call it “ stupid as Sam Hill,” | 
and another will pronounce it “smart as Sam Hill.” | 
This latter body of gitizens are very sensible people, and 
my heart warms to them like—Sam Hitt. c. F. D. 


} 
| 
Original. | 
THE IDEAL. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


WHueEN our young spirits were sent forth to brave 
The untried sweep of Time's resistless wave, 
Parental love creative wisdom swayed 
And bade the shadow from our pathway fade ; 
One rose of Paradise in pity wreathed 

Into our earthly coronel, and breathed 
One deathless perfume o’er the spirit’s birth 

‘re it was ushered ‘mid the sons of earth ; 








Bequeathed one talisman that there might be 
A living germ of our high destiny, 
Deeply enshrined in amaranthine bloom, | 
Each element to hallow and relume | 


Each pristine glory when the world-clouds dim 
Should dull the echo of Creation’s hymn ; 

A wing unwearied plumed in Heaven to bear 
Life’s stricken child above the realm of care, 
Whose quivering beam invitingly should play 
Through Time’s cold vista kindled there to stay 
The Present’s whirling tide, and brave the sight 
From Earth’s poor exile to a home of light. 


Mark its etherial essence floating by 

Like the soft zephyrs of a southern sky, 
To sanctify existence, silent trace 

Its golden threads whose meshes interlace 
The web of fate, and gracefully entwine 
Its mystic folds with tracery divine! 


Ah! who the heart's rich alchemy hath tried 

In the world’s shattered crucible, and sighed 
One pure lament that feelings so profound, 

So meek for angels, should be circled round 

By hackneyed Custom—Slander’s scorpion sting, 
Time’s wasting blight and Envy’s vulture wing, 
Presumption’s brazen front, Gain’s sordid mien, 
Folly’s weak glare and Falsehood’s flimsy screen,— 
And not uprisen from that thought of pain 
Resolved such sorcery firmly to disdain, 

The beantiful ond true devoutly seek 

With ever freshlier love and worship meek ? 
Though self-allied, how wilt thou keep the goa! 
If no ideal visions warm thy soul, 

Transcending actual life’s imposing sphere 
Where leaves of freshest promise first grow sere, 
And like the lamps of Heaven that burn unspent 
While day’s effulgence fills the firmament, 

Glow all unseen until death’s solemn night 
Reveals at once their everlasting light ? 

"Tis Nature’s vindication to decree 

Her best gifts only unto those who flee 

To her maternal breast with child-like trust, 
And nobleness to spurn the gilded dust 

Of human idols—Fashion’s paltry strife, 

Pride’s tinsel trophies, all that takes from life 
Its hues of morning, when all things real 

Smiled to the undimmed eye in bright ideal. 


Oh, what self-mockery is it to turn 

From our own consciousness—life’s mystic urn, 
And wed ourselves to images of clay, 

In their frail essence destined to decay, 

When elements eternal inly live 

Inspired though uninvoked, to give 

The scope and line to being and to pour 

Their inborn tints all outward prospects o’er,— 
To be the pristine source and constant home 
Of all true weal and sorrow, like the foam 
Cresting the wave, in Ocean’s ceaseless flow 
To the broad surface mantling from below. 


Perverse recipients of angelic powers, 
We do not feel that all perennial flowers 
Spring from a spirit-soil. Thoughts’ subtle sway 
And Feeling’s inspiration and the play 
Of Fancy’s magic wand—’tis these give birth 
To all the bliss and sadness of the earth ; 
And that high attribute that can array 
Nature and mind with glory, and allay 
The soul’s deep thirst from that celestial spring 
Which gushes where empyrean carols ring,— 
The gift ideal—what were being shorn 
Of its bright beams 7—a day without a morn, 
A rayless star, a harp to dirges strung, 
A flowerless track—a destiny unsung! 

Boston, 1841. 
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«“ The thorns which I have reaped, are of the tree 
I planted—they have torn me, and | bleed.” —Byron. 


Letter from Mrs. Ormeston to her friend, enclosing 


“You, 


the manuscript. 


alone, my dear friend, have judged me cor- ||" , s S : 
Aig Wak: : ues || refused his consent to our union, and forbade me to 


rectly: you, alone, have been willing to believe that I 


might be influenced by proper 
course of conduct which, to the world, has seemed | 
eccentric and censurable: you, 
me from the heavy charges 
to my family, and a want of affection towards those || 


nearest and dearest to me. 


motives, in pursuing a 


defended 


of parsimony, unkindness 


alone, have 


When I retired to this 


humble village, people wondered that I should quit the 


gay world ; when I commenced a system of rigid econo- |) 


my, they called it meanness, because I was supposed to 


be in possession of a large estate; when my husband || 


sought his 


home, I was accused of having made that home an} 
unhappy one ; and, to crown the whole, when I devoted | 
all the energies of my nature to the education of my 
children—when I strove to keep them from the contact 
of falsehood and vice by an anxious and severe watch- 
fulness over their young hearts, the good natured world 
censured my rigid code of morals, 
cold-heartedness. 
although even you could not account for all my con- 


amusements elsewhere than 


in his own | 


and hinted at my 


You, alone, were my champion, 


duct; and therefore it is, that I now set myself to the 


task of combining the lights and shadows of my past | 


life into one complete picture. 
reserve it for the eye of affection only. 


I would have you to 
I care little for 


the opinion of those who have so long misjudged me, 


but I would fain be fully understood, and, shall I add, 


appreciated by those whom I love. 
been many, but they were no unmerited punishment. 


My sorrows have 


Wilfulness has met its reward. 


“Few persons ever entered upon the gay scenes of 


life under happier auspices than myself. 


The 


only 


daughter of a rich and respected merchant, highly 


educated, refined in my tastes, 
my person was far from being unattractive, 
rounded with every luxury that affection could devise, | 
or wealth procure, I certainly possessed every advantage 
that could promise a brilliant career. 


taught to believe that 


and sur- 


est of my acquaintances, was the handsome and fash- | 


ionable Henry Ormeston. 


Ilis fine person and pre- | 


TALE. | 


| ° ° 
|| passionate devotion. 


|| hold any further intercourse with Mr. 


Among the earli- || 





"so Pash: 
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\| discovering character, enabled him to read mine with 
| perfect ease, and he was not slow in availing himself of 
| such knowledge, for, ere I was aware of the nature of 
my own feelings, I learned to love him with the most 
Ignorant and inexperienced in 


the customs of the world, I saw no obstacles in the way 


|| of my happiness, and when he preferred his suit, I 


referred him to my father, with a full belief that our 
in order to receive 
My father 


wishes needed but to be known, 
| parental sanction. I was soon undeceived. 


Ormeston. 


| “My whole soul rebelled against this harsh decree. 
| I knew my lover was not rich, and I could imagine no 
other cause for my father’s rejection of his suit. I 
therefore looked upon it as an act of gross injustice, 
'and for this first instance of opposition to my will, | 
dared to accuse my good, kind father of ¢yranny. I 
| shall never forget his grave and sad reproof. 

““¢Tt is not Mr. Ormeston’s poverty, my daughter, 
said he, ‘to which I object, for you will have wealth 
enough to enrich any one whom vour heart may prefer, 


He 


has no strength of principle, and in the day of tempta- 


but I think him deficient in stability of character. 
tion he will be found weak. This was the prominent 
trait in his father, and the son resembles him too much 
in person and manners, to allow a hope that he differs 
in other respects.’ 

I asked. 
liked, and 


‘an excellent 


“ What did you know of his father ?” 
<¢ He 


| nobody esteemed,’ 


was a man whom everybody 
answered my father, 
boon-companion, one of those persons who are always 


invited to dinner-partics, but never chosen to fulfil a 


|trust. Itis for your own sake, my child, that I disap- 


prove of young Ormeston, and remember that I have 
given you warning in time.’ 

| ‘Perhaps this prohibition tended to increase my 
| interest in the subject of it. I had been so much in- 
| dulged, that I could not brook the least restraint, and I 
determined to judge for myself of the character of my 
} suitor. But when a woman loves, and is beloved, there 
is little opportunity for the calm study of character, 
The very affection which actuates both, gives a degree 
of amiability te the temper and manners which often 
|serves to disguise the real nature. Even if we see a 


few defects, we behold them in a softened light; and 


|| the contemplation of human nature in such cireumstan- 


ces, is like beholding a landscape in a Claude Lorraine 
| glass, a couleur de rose, is diffused over every thing. 


| “ Ormeston was tenderly attached to me, but he was 


possessing manners, his noble talents and cultivated not one to sacrifice his inclinations to. the real welfare 
mind, made him the object of admiration to all who 


came within the sphere of his fascinations. 


He soon | 


distinguished me by the most marked attentions, and I | 


was not insensible to the triumph of conquering such a | 


heart; while the delicate homage which he paid to me, | 
was the most subtle of all flattery to a refined and sen- | 


sitive nature. 


and my vivid imagination exalted || i 


| of another. He continued to visit me until my father, 
| aroused to anger by his pertinacity, forbade him to 
enter the house. We then met in secret, and corres- 
peer clandestinely, until, at length, carried away by 
| the romance of my feelings, I made him a solemn 


| promise never to give my hand to another. I mean 


I soon learned to consider him as first || not to dwell upon all the painful details of my life at 
among his compeers, 


‘that time. It is but too common a tale. Infatuated 


him into a hero of goodness and genius. His tact in| _ by my blind passion, I forgot my duty to the father who 
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had made me his idol, and while I cherished the affec- 1 had robbed him of his daughter’s affection—predicted a 


tion which his prohibition had made criminal, I took no | 


pains to conceal the ravages which disappointment was | 
| gentleman’s liberal offer, as he styled it. 


making with my cheerfulness and my health. In one 


: 
thing only I refused to follow my lover’s suggestions; I |, 
upon me. 


could not be persuaded to desert my parent in his old 


age, and by a clandestine marriage, to bring his grey | 


hairs with sorrow to the grave. But all his entreaties 


that I would resolutely conquer my foolish fancy, were | 


unheeded. 


nately did I indulge my wayward humor; I tried to | 


believe myself a martyr to domestic persecution, and 


imagined I was acting the part of a heroine, when, to | 


others, I only seemed a disobedient child. 

“At length, wearied out by my perseverance, and | 
fearing for my health, which had suffered greatly beten| 
this strife of feeling, my father yielded a reluctant con- 
sent to my marriage with Ormeston. 

“Marry him, my child,’ 
have it so, I forbid you no longer to become his wife, 
but ask me not to be present at the sacrifice. 


shall be open to receive you, but I will not, by my || 


presence, sanction the ceremony which makes you a 
victim.’ 
“Will you believe, 


wrung from out my father’s anguished heart, by fears for 


my friend, 


his daughter’s life, were received by me as a sufficient 


warrant for my marriage? My romantic passion 


blinded me to every thing, and Ormeston, eager to avail | neither the means nor the industry to do it. 


| 
The more I was opposed, the more obsti- | 


i 
|| daughter, but he cannot give me a son. 


My house } delicate honor would have 





tetal change in my father’s notions when he should 
know him better, and counselled me to accept the old 
I cannot 
describe to you the pain which this moderation inflicted 
Had he indignantly rejected a proposition 
which seemed to make him a mere dependant upon his 
wife—had he refused to enter my father’s door, unless 
received upon a proper footing, I should have loved him 
better than ever. But to my high-toned feelings, there 
was something of degradation in accepting bounties so 
grudgingly bestowed ; and a suspicion, bitter as death— 
/a doubt of my husband’s nobleness of sentiment for a 
moment awoke within my bosom. I answered my 

father’s letter affectionately, and begged him to receive 
| my husband even as a child to his old age. His reply 
now lies before me. 


““* My child,’ 


} 


1} . 
said he; ‘since you will || Henry Ormeston, in marrying you, has taken from me a 


he wrote, ‘I cannot do what you ask ; 


No man of 
wedded a rich heiress under 
the circumstances which attended his union with you. 
= he been engaged in any business which could 


| promise a a future maintenance, or had he any profession, 


that these words, and my sole objection had been his poverty, some excuse 


"might be found for him in the ardor of youthful feeling. 
But he well knew, that, if your father did not continue 
to provide for you, subsequent to your marriage, he had 


He knew 


himself of this advantage, urged a speedy union, lest | that I disapproved of his character and his condition, 


my father should retract his unwilling promise. I was 


married—but never shall I forget the anguish of that 


day. My mother had long since slept in the silent \ cing himself in a state of dependance. 





|} and he became your husband with a perfect understand- 

: 

| ing that he was either reducing you to poverty, or pla- 
I do not choose 


tomb, but I had kind and dear relatives, and a father | || to see my daughter want, and therefore the latter alter- 


whom I tenderly loved, yet none of these friends of my || native must be adopted. 


My opinion of him is un- 


childhood were around me when I stood at the altar to || changed, and therefore I cannot welcome him with cor- 


pledge my solemn vows. 
tion which demands that all impediments shall be made 
known, and my own heart rose up in testimony against 
me, for I was even then acting in disobedience to the 
command which bids a child to honor its parent. 1 
received the congratulations of gay friends and acquain- 
tances, but the well known voices which could alone 


awake the echoes of my heart—the voices of tenderness 


and affection mingled not with the mirthful tones of the | 


giddy crowd, and then, when it was too late, I felt that 
perhaps I had purchased at too dear a rate the gratifi- 
cation of my own wayward will. 

“Immediately after the ceremony, we left town, and 
during our absence, I received a letter from my father, 
stating, that the one half of his large double house had 
been refitted and newly furnished for my reception, and, 


that he expected that I should take up my abode there 


I listened to the awful ques- || 





immediately upon my return. But he mentioned not 
the name of my husband, and in the first impulse of 
pride and anger, I exclaimed, ‘ Never will I live under 
as a son.’ To my great surprize, however, Henry did 
not seem to share my emotion on this subject. He 
soothed my irritated feelings—reasoned with me oon 
cerning my father’s very natural dislike to the man who! 


his roof as a daughter, unless he receives my = 


diality; he has entered my family against my will—he 
has taken advantage of a rich old man’s love for his 
child, to secure himself a home; and he enters that 
I mean 





home only because your happiness requires it. 
| not to quarrel with him; I believe he loves you, and I 
| trust he will continue to cherish you as I have done. 

Time will show whether I have been right or wrong in 

my estimate of his character. If I have been wrong, 
I shall be happier in expiating my error than I can be 
in indulging it, but, at present, I must be allowed to 
follow the bent of my own will.’ 

“What did I not suffer while reading this cruel letter, 
so full of tenderness to me, so cutting in its scorn of my 
ut the pang was far greater with which | 
watched Henry while he read it. Flinging it down 
| on the table with a careless laugh, he exclaimed, ‘I see 
the old gentleman is a lineal descendant of “ hard-kop- 
ping Pete"’—a real copper-headed Dutchman.’ 

“ What shall we do, Henry,” was my first question. 

“*Do, Marian? why, accept his offer, to be ‘sure; 
we must return to his house, and wait for the time he 
talks about, to conquer his prejudices.’ 

“* But how can I bear to see you treated with neglect, 
Henry ?”’ 


husband ! 





‘“**Oh, we'll arrange al] that; you may be sure that 
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we shall not come to an open quarrel, and, as I am pre- 
pared for his coldness, it will not wound me.’ 
“ How wretched did I feel that night! how soon had 


the illusion vanished from my eyes! how soon had I 


learned that my father was wise in his estimation of 


Henrvy’s character! A feeling almost like contempt 
arces in my proud heart against him whom I had just 
sworn to honor, and I prayed most fervently to be pre- 
served from the anguish of ceasing to respect my hus- 
band. 

“ With the shame if not the penitence of a prodigal, I 
returned to my father’s house, and found that every 
The 


apartments designed for me, occupied half of the large 


thing had been arranged for my accommodation. 


mansion, and were furnished in a style of elegance 
better suited to my father’s means than to my merit. I 
could not but hope that his prejudices against my hus- 
band would be softened, for I fancied that the fascina- 
tions against which I was not proof, could not but be 
powerful enough to avert a parent’s displeasure. But 
my father had no intention of placing me in a position 


to suffer from conflicting duties. He informed me that 


his housekeeper had orders to obey me as mistress’ of 


the establishment, but that he had reserved to himself 


the exclusive right to his own apartments; that his 
meals would be served to him there at his usual hours, 
and that whenever I chose to preside at his table, I 


should be welcome, provided I came alone. He also 
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placed at my disposal a handsome carriage and several 


horses, requesting me only to remember that his own 
equipage and servants were never to be used by any 
but himself, unless, indeed, J should be inclined to 
accompany him in his daily rides. In short, I found a 
line drawn between us, across which neither was here- 


after to pass. 
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politeness would not allow him to omit an act of mere 
civility, yet not a word was ever uttered by either. 
And thus they lived in entire disunion but for the con- 
necting link of my affection. 

“It is impossible to describe what I suffered during 
all this time. Loving my father with sincerity, and 
regarding my husband with the deepest tenderness even 
after I had learned to doubt the purity of his morals, 
and the nobleness of his character, I was kept in a state 
of continual agitation, lest some open rupture should be 
the result of this coldness. Had Henry proved to be 
all my fancy had painted him, I should have been less 
disquieted ; because I should then have had undoubting 
faith in the effects of time upon my father’s stern temper. 
But, alas! I had learned that there were spots upon 
the sun of my existence—I had discovered the worm at 
the root of the stately tree which overshadowed me, and 
I no longer trusted that a better knowledge of Mr. 
Ormeston’s character would disarm my parent’s resent- 
ment. I will not tell you the petty incidents which 
taught me how entirely I had been blinded to the de- 
that I 


sought them out—God knows how willingly I would 


fects of my husband’s disposition. It was not 
have deceived myself into the belief that they did not 
exist, but they forced themselves upon me through the 
I had 


naturally a proud and nncompromising sense of the dig- 


medium of trifles which I could not thrust aside. 


nity of human nature—integrity was a part of my being 
—a high-toned sense of honor had been my characte- 


ristic in childhood, and had I lived in the days of the 


|| old-world Paladins, I could not have been more fasti- 


Every thing was so arranged, that, while | 


I could command all the comforts of a luxurious house- 


hold, for my husband, as well as myself, yet the privi- | 


leges of a child—the right of free access to a parent's 
presence, was only accorded to me, on condition that 
he was excluded. 
this strange whim. 
duct was certainly injudicions, since it offered a strong 
temptation to meanness in the object of his prejudice, 
without affording him any opportunity of overcoming the 
original feeling of dislike. 

“ The affection of my husband, his brilliancy in society, 
and the pride I felt in the admiration which he excited, 
reconciled me, in some measure, to the peculiarities of 


my situation. Determining to neglect no duty towards 


You will think my father wrong in | ,.. ‘ ; : 
. _ life, and his constant drains upon the purse which my 

It may be that he was—his con- | . : 2 
: | father always kept well supplied, tended to confirm my 


my father, I devised a plan by which I could divide my | 


time between both those beloved relatives. By rising 
early, I could preside at my father’s breakfast-table, 
and still be in time to take my seat with my husband 
at his later meal. Dinner was generally served to my 
father while I was engaged in receiving or paying visits, 
but I made it a point never to be absent from his tea- 
table. 
appreciate my attentions, but on no account would he 
When they 


passed each other in the spacious hall, a silent bow was 


bestow any notice upon Mr. Ormeston. 


exchanged between them, for my father’s old fashioned “did not hesitate to avow his intention of making him his 


Always kind and affectionate, he seemed to} 


| 
| 
| 


j 


dious in my notions of delicacy and firmness of principle. 
This refined sentiment of honor, this innate conscious- 
ness, Which is to honesty what its perfume is to the 
rose—the very soul of its existence—my husband did 
not possess. He was honest and honorable according 
to the easy definition of the world, but he lacked that 
proud integrity which could resist the temptation of its 


own interests. I discovered this early in my married 


doubts of his refined sense of honor. Had such boun- 
ties been bestowed upon me by one who scorned me, I 
would have begged my bread from door to door, ere I 
would have deigned to accept them. But Mr. Ormes- 
ton was content to pass through life in the least trouble- 
some manner; and he accordingly occupied the stately 
mansion, drove the pampered horses, ordered the well 
paid servants, and drank the fine old wine of a man 
who despised him too much to exchange a word with 


him. 


“Five years passed away in this manner, during 
The 


eldest of these was a boy, named after my father, and 


which time I became the mother of three children, 


to him he seemed to transfer the fulness of that affection 
which, since my marriage, I had never been able, 
entirely, to regain. I rejoiced at this growing fondness 
for my son, and hoped that the sweet boy might be a 
bond of union between us all, especially as my father 
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heir. This determination, however, was not very satis- 


factory to Mr. Ormeston, who had hoped that I should 
finally come into possession of the estate ; but, with his 
usual careless good humor, he began to calculate the 
chances of benefit from this arrangement. 
lieve me when I tel] you that, among other chances, he 
actually took into consideration the possibility of the death 
of his child—his first born son—w hich would, of course, 
under such a will, ensure him the property. Until that 
moment I had trusted much to hia good feeling and 
affectionate temper, but when I heard him hint at the 
remote p. sibility of deriving benefit from such a ca- 
lamity, I almost hated him. Yet I tried—oh, how 
anxiously I tried to forget it. I wanted, if possible, to 


retain my love and esteem for him to whom I was bound 


by indissoluble ties, and I sought to shut my eyes to his |; 


The world looked on us as possessing every 


father’s 


faults. 
requisite for happiness. They blamed my 
severe temper, and considered his implacable resent- 
ment as the only cloud in our sunny sky; but they little 
knew that I had a far more serious cause of sorrow in 
the unstable principles of my husband. Fond of gaiety 
and dissipation of all kinds, he indulged his love for 
pleasure without restraint. The wine-cup, the turf and 
the gambling-table, all demanded a share of his time and 
money, and both were hberally bestowed. Yet was he 
ever kind and gentle to me; not a harsh word ever 
escaped his lips, and to all my remonstrances against 
the pernicious habits in which he indulged, he always 
replied with perfect good humor. Was I wrong in 
suspecting, (as I sometimes did,) that he would have 
been less tender, had the purse been in his hand, as 
well filled as it was in mine? Heaven only knows 
whether I wronged him, but when distrust creeps into 
the bower of wedded love, it leaves its poisonous taint 
over every flower in life. 

* My father was taken ill, and, after lingering several 
weeks, he died. On his death-bed he admitted Henry 
to his presence, and as he bade him farewell, he added, 
‘I have summoned you, Mr. Ormeston, in order that 
you might not accuse me of carrying my resentirent 
beyond the grave. Had you been less content with your 
condition as a dependant, I might have liked you better; 
had you refused to live under my roof upon the condi- 
tions which I prescribed, I should have known that I 
of your character; 


had wronged you in my first estimat 


but your conduct has shown me that you were quits 


. 


satisfied with my terms, and, of course, I do not regret 


} 


my past conduct.’ I listened to these words with bitter 


tears, for I felt that if Henry had but obeyed the impul- 
indignant spirit, at the outset of our married 


life, he would never have been comyx led to ocx py so 


ses of my 


equivocal a station 

“When mw father’s will was opened, it was found 
that he had bequeathed to me an annuity of four thov- 
sand dollars during my life—to my two youngest chil- 
dren, two thousand dollars, per annum, while the bulk 
of the fortune, after deducting a few legacies to some 
old friends, was bestowed upon my eldest son, upon 
condition that as soon as he attained his seventh vear 


he should be sent to a boarding-school in England, and 


Will you be- | 
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there allowed to remain until he had finished a colle- 
giate course of education. In case of his death before 
he attained his majority, the estate was to remain in 
trust until my youngest child should be of age, when it 
was to be equally divided between them. I well under- 
stood the meaning of this will. It was designed to 
separate the heir of this fine estate from the evil exam- 
ple of his father, and, in the plenitude of his contempt 
for Mr. Ormeston, my father had thought that a disrup- 
tion of the dearest ties of nature was preferable to 
exposing the boy to such influence. Thus I was called 
to make a second sacrifice—the result of the firs/, and, 
as I had given up my father for the sake of my lover, so 
I was now to resign my child to the care of strangers, 
in order to ensure his future welfare. 

“Of course an immediate change in our mode of life 
was necessary. We had been in the habit of spending, 
at Jeast, ten thousand a year, and my annuity, which 
whs all we now had, certainly would not support such 
extravagance. This gave me little pain, for I had 
ceased to value the appliances of wealth, since I had 
learned they could not bring me happiness, but it galled 


He could 


not endure the thought of living in a less ostentatious 


the pride of my husband to the very quick. 


manner; he was not willing to resign the luxury of a 
carriage, and the pomp of a retinue of servants. But 
he was spared the mortification for the present. Our 
child had almost attained the age specified in the will 
for his removal to England, and as I was desirous of 
placing him in safe hands, we determined to accompany 
him, and to pass a few years in Europe. We accor- 
dingly left America about six months after my father’s 
death, and of the detail of the next two years of my life, 
my dearest friends are ignorant. 

* Our first care on our arrival in England, was to find 
My heart bled at the 
thought of leaving him, but I knew that I should not 


a proper school for Charles. 


obey the spirit of my father’s will unless I separated 
him entirely from us. Having been unusually fortunate 
in our choice, we departed for Paris, in compliance 
with the wish of Mr. Ormeston, who seemed exceed- 
ingly desirous of enjoying the winter season in that 
gayest of cities. For my own part, I was perfectly 
indifferent as to my place of abode, so long as I could 
hear weekly from Charles, and as my other children 
were with me, I anticipated comfort if not happiness. 
Sut I soon found that I committed a sad mistake when I 
trusted one of his unstable character amid the labyrinths 
of Parisian vice. The freedom of French manners, the 
sceptical tone of philosophy then in vogue, and the pre- 
valence of the fatal habit of gaming, to which Mr. 
Ormeston was already addicted, were too well suited to 
his temper and habits. He needed little persuasion to 
induce him to launch forth upon the treacherous sea of 
vicious pleasure, and all my suspicions of his laxity of 
morals were more than confirmed. But iil suited as we 
were, we never had those disputes and bickerings which 
often reader the married state one of perpetual torment 
Always kind and polite, Mr. Ormeston was considered 
a model of conjugal tenderness, and, as far as affection 


ate words and manners could make him so, he deserved 
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WILFULNESS,; 


all praise 5 but he lacked that disinterested love which 


makes the happiness of its object its first care. He was 
warmly attached to me; indeed his natural disposition 
led him to look with kindness upon every one who did 
not absolutely offend him, but still, seifishness was the 
foundation of all his actions. Had I ceased to be his 
daily companion, and to minister to his daily comfort, 
all love for me would soon have faded from his mind, 
like a dream, for his temper was too indolent to fee] 
any emotion very vividly. Yet his winning manners, 
his unruffled good humor, his kind-heartedness, made 
me love him tenderly, in despite of his unsteadiness ot 
character. I would have given worlds to have been 
able to look up to him with respect as well as affection, 
but alas! I could not be blind to his want of sincerity, 
his truckling spirit, and his habitual vices ; I could not 
deceive myself into the belief that he was a fit model for 
the imitation of our children. 

“But I was destined to drink, to the very dregs, the 
cup which my own wilfulness had drugged. After a 
residence of nearly two years, we left Paris, but the 
precipitancy with which we quitted it, led me to suspect 
that something was wrong. I afterwards learned that 
some disgraceful transaction which occurred in one of 
those dens of vice, a gambling-house, had compelled 
Mr. Ormestom to seek safety in a rapid departure for 
his native land. We returned to New-York, and took 


lodgings at on@ of the fashionable hotels, while my 


THE 
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account, and a new note for the balance was left in the 


bank; but before the time of payment came round a 
The 


Do vou ask 


second time, the whole affair was discovered. 
name of the endorser was a forgery! 
who was the forger? It was he, who had ever been 
found too weak to resist temptation—even my unhappy 
husband ! 

“Let me do him the justice, however, to state that 
he certainly did not intend to rob either Mr. ——— or 


the bank. 


play, he was induced to this method of raising the 


Driven to extremity by immense losses at 


money, which he designed to pay by instalments, as the 
note came due ; trusting that the gentleman whose name 
he had used, would know nothing of the transaction, 
and that, in the course of a year, the whole debt would 
be gradually cleared off. But some investigations which 
took place in the bank, led to the unravelment of the 
whole scheme, and he now stood in the light of a crimi- 
nal, for, in the judgment of all who heard the disgrace- 
ful tale, he was guilty of that which ought to condemn 
him to a prison. Respect to the memory of my father, 


however, and a regard to my feelings, saved him from 





open shame. Mr. agreed to assume the respon- 
sibility of the note, and take it out of the bank, upon 
condition of perfect secrecy being observed respecting 


the whole affair, while I repaid his kindness, as far as 


| I could, by mortgaging my annuity to him, as a security 


. a { 
husband was immediately surro»nded by the compan- 


ions of his former follies. His ostentatious style of 

ving, together with his habits of play, soon involved 
him in debt, and I was now subject to the mortification 
of seeing him dunned again and again, by every trades- 
man whom he employed. My father had early instilled 
into my mind, a great horror of incurring debt; he 
looked upon it in its true light, as a species of dishon- 
esty; ‘it was supporting one’s self,’ he said, ‘ by levy- 
og contributions on others; it was making a show with 
the price of other people’s industry.’ Feeling thus sen- 
sitive on the subject, you may judge how I suffered 


trom Mr. Ormeston’s careless habit in this respect. He 


denied himself no luxury however costly, no pleasure 


however expensive, and, when importuned for payment 


for his future indemnification. This was the only mode 
that could be devised for the settlement of the debt, 
since the terms of the will rendered it impossible to 
alienate any part of my father’s vast fortune from my 


eldest son. Mr. Ormeston, glad to escape disgrace on 


| any terms, consented to retire into the country, and Mr. 


agreed to pay us, out of my annuity, a thousand 
dollars per annum, the remainder being retained as a 
payment on account, of the large sum due him from my 
husband. 

“ Such were the conditions upon which we purchased 
the privilege of hiding our disgrace from the eyes of the 
world, and gladly did I quit a scene of so much disap- 
pointment and sorrow. Bat life had now lost its bright- 


neas for me. From the hour that I learned his guilt, 


| there was no longer the charm of affection to blind me 


by those who had trusted him, he put them off with | 


lair promises, kind words, or some pleasing little atten- 
tion, which converted his refusal to satisfy their de- 
mands, into a compliment. 

“ The last blow to my happiness at last came. | 
have lengthened out my story, even as a criminal pro- 
longs the time afforded him to prepare for death, to 


er as long as possible the narration of that final dis- 
‘race, the remembrance of which is fraught with min- 
gled bitterness. I cannot enter into a minute detail of 
the affair; let it suffice to tell you, that a nofe of twenty 
thousand dollars, drawn by Mr. Ormeston, and bearing, 
as endorser, the name of one of the executors of mv 


father’s will, a man of known wealth and respectability, 


was discounted at a certain bank in New-York, and |) 


“ppropriated by my husband to the payment of a 
gainbling debt 


When the 


At the expiration of three months, 


note became due, a smal] sum was paid on 


to the unstable principles of the man whom I had chosen 
There 


was something so unutterably degrading to me, in the 


to be the companion of my whole existence. 


| thought of fraud—it was so mean and despicable a” 


crime—that my proud heart revolted at the very thought. 
It was not only the want of morality—it was the grovel- 
ling nature of the act, which excited my contempt, and 
I could no longer love him whom I had learned to de- 
spise. I pitied him from my very soul, I sought to 
minister to his comfort in every way possible, but I no 
longer regarded him with the yearning tenderness of a 
loving heart. He avoitled my presence—he seemed to 
shrink from my look—not because he feared reproach, 


| for, God is my witness that no word of bitterness ever 


passed my lips on the subject; but because he could not 
brook the eve of one whose unspotted integrity was a 
I strove to make him content 
with his altered condition, by sharing it unmurmouringly, 


daily reproof unto him. 
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though I had been nursed in the lap of indulgence from || a vitiated taste had pervaded his noble intellect, and all 
infancy ; but he could not overcome the painful sense of | mental pursuits had lost their charm. To ponder on 
inferiority, which made him quail before me, and we || the dangerous pages of Rousseau, or the vain sophisms 
gradually became more and more estranged. Strange | of Voltaire, was the greatest task he could bring himself 
position for two persons so closely connected! Without | to undertake, while his skill as an artist and musician 
an unkind word having been exchanged between us— | was wasted in political caricatures and political songs. 
without an angry tone, or a reproachful look to extin- | Gradually he sunk lower and lower in the scale of being. 
guish love, it slowly faded from the hearts of both, like » He had begun life by placing his happiness lower than 
the vague image of a dream. He felt my very life to _himself—he had commenced by degrading instead of 
be a reproach to him. The precepts which I imparted | elevating the dignity of his nature, and he now learned 
to my children—the maxims of virtue and honor which, | how much easier it is to descend than to regain the 
as a mother, | was bound to teach and to practice, were | upward ascent. You know his subsequent fate: you 
like so many stings and arrows to his wounded con-| know that the handsome and intellectual Henry Ormes- 
science. My presence was painful to him, for he could ton—the gifted, the amiable, the good-hearted—he who 
not forget that 1 had looked into the depths of his de-| was once the object of admiration to women, and of 
graded nature. His habits of ‘ good fellowship,’ his imitation to men—sunk into the mere haunter of a 
pleasant manners, his graphic skill in story-telling, his village tavern. 

comic songs, made him a great favorite in the little “ Have I told you enough of my trials? Would you 
community where we now resided, while the calm tone hear how he gradually lost all sense of shame and self- 
of subdued sorrow, the reserve, born of betrayed affec- | respect! how he found in the depths of vice a deeper 
tion, gave to my demeanor a gravity which was mista-  s/i//? and how he finally died, with that most awful of 
ken for coldness of heart. Some keen-sighted gossips | all the weapons of death—/he drunkard’s curse? 

had observed, that, when in my presence, Mr. Ormes- “ Time has shed its healing balm over many sorrows 
ton’s careless and cheerful manner was exchanged for a | since then, but the lapse of years cannot bring to me 
restlessness, and apparent restraint. He told no merry | forgetfulness. My children are now grown to adoles- 
tales, he entered into no boyish frolics when the sad | cence—wealth and honor and goodness are theirs, and 
eye of his wife was upon him, and this was attributed in their love I find my only earthly consolation. But I 
to my unkindness, my severity of temper, which clouded cannot forget the cruel yet merited sufferings of my 
his sunny character. Alas! it was his own conscious- youth. I say merited because they woull never have 
ness that hushed the song upon his lips, and checked fallen upon me had I not ‘despised the counsel of my 
the tide of mirth, when | was by his side. J, alone, father.’ I followed the blind impulses of my own will; 
knew of his disgra e. and, like all who sow the wind, I reaped the whirl- 
“With regard to my children, I will not deny that I | wind.” 


may have committed some errors of judgment, but how Es 
Original. 


LOVE. 


little can strangers know of the springs which govern 
our actions. I was severe in my ideas of discipline— 


rigid in my sense of duty, and it was with the inflexi- —--—- 
: . RUFUS DAWES. 


bility of a judge that | watched over the gradual deve- . 

; . . ae Trve love is never passionate—it comes 

lopment of passion and error in the hearts of my chil- Winged f, ; ‘ 
ged from too pure a source to work us woe. 

Yet love, like all things beautiful and true, 

Ilias found its counterfeit. There was a time 

When in celestial garments it descended 

A constant guest with man. Then man and wife 

Were one indeed ; for Heavenly love so wrought, 

That, as the light and heat of the sun's rays 

Make one for action, wisdom joined to it 

In Heavenly marriage. In the golden age 

Sung by the poets, love was all like that, 

Such as the Prophet Milton told in verse, 

When Paradise, in vision, threw its gates 

Wide open to his sight, and mother Eve 

Smiled on the first of bards. The time will come 

When all that Milton sang will be fulfilled, 

And Paradise regained ; true love, once more, 

Shall, with the Virgin, bend ber flight to earth. 

Virgil has sung of them in Pollio. 

The Sibvle in their wondrous verse, have told 

Their coming with the great Restorer’s throne. 

Strange! that from out the darkness of old Time, 

Such light should break—end stranger «till that men 

Should not have pondered on these wondrous things. 

Our age is, even now, would we behold, 

Full of the promise, for celestial Love, 

Hovering over, beckons to mankind, 

And begs to be admitted. 


dren. Why did I do this! Because they were of his 
blood—because I feared that his children, while they 
inherited his beanty and his talents, might also be the 
heirs of his unstable character. Let the tender affec- 
tien of those dear, and, God be thanked! those virtuous 
children, prove to you, that, whatever the world might 
call it, my severity was not unkindness. 

“ Thus have I explained to you the cause of my appa- 
rent parsimony, and the groundlessness of the other 
charges which have been brought against me, by those 
who cannot look beneath the surface of life. A few 
years sufficed to pay the debt due to the kind Mr. 
——; but others, many others, still remained to be 
satisfied, and I determined to continue the same course 
of life, until every farthing was punctually settled. I 
endeavored to surround my husband with such objects 
as might excite the fine powers of his mind, and induce 
him to substitute intellectual pleasures for the grosser 
enjoyment of the senses. Books in which he once de- 
lighted, painting in which he was not unskilled, music 
in which he was a proficient, were all brought around 
him in our humble and quiet home. But the poison of 
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THE GREEN HUNTSMAN; 


Original. 


THE GREEN HUNTSMAN; 


OR, THE HAUNTED VILLA. 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND OF LOUISIANA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFIT TE,’ “THE QUADROONE,’ ETC. | 


“Is it a true and honest tale, fair master?” 
“Nay—I vouch not. If give it thee as I had it.” 


In the upper faubourg of New-Orleans and con- 


spicuous from the river on which it fronts, stands a vast, 


square mansion, gray and ruinous through neglect rather | , 2 ; , 
A few old moss-stained oaks of a century’s || the blushing bride, half-reluctant, half-consenting, was 


than time. 


erowth, rear their majestic heads above its rank lawn, 


broken down or utterly destroyed. Every where are the 


marks of its having been, in a better day, the abode of 


affluence and aristocratic pride. 
grandeur, stately and imposing even in its ruin, it has 
for years attracted the eye of the curious stranger as he 


sailed past it. 


Lonely, in dilapidated 


OR, THE HAUNTED 


| bride. 


But vainly does the traveller seek to | 


learn from those about him, the history of the spot. | 


All that he can ascertain is, that it is called ‘ The 
Haunted Villa.” 


Less than half a mile above this dilapidated edifice on 


the estate adjacent also stands a mansion, which is no 


less striking for its beauty, adorned as it is with veran- | 


dahs, porticos and latticed conservatories, and half-hid 


in the most luxuriant foliage, with well-appointed hedges 
of the rose-thorn interspersed with lemon, acacia and 


pomegranate trees enclosing a lawn of the softest green. 


| intense glowing heat. 


It seemes the abode of taste, refinement and graceful | 


affluence—the home of domestic bliss and social happi- 


ness 


Never two mansions or grounds presented stran- 


ger or more remarkable contrasts, made still more strik- | 


ing by their juxtaposition. 

At the latter villa on the evening of our story, there 
was held a Christmas festival, of a gayer and more bril- 
liant description than usual, for it was a bridal night 
also—and the bride and bridegroom with the joyous 
The 


How shall her matchless beauty be given to the 


train mingled merrily in the holiday festivities. 
bride! 
eye ofthe reader! She was of stately stature, and grace- 


ful as the swan in her movements. Her eyes were 


dark, and burning with the light of love. There was an 


unfathomable well of feeling in their dangerous depths, || 
and though they could occasionally flash fire and sparkle, 
|| with fiercer strength. 


their usual aspect was soft and timid as the gazelle’s. 


She waa calied Ephese, and men’s eyes have seldom 


and the hedges and walls that once enclosed it are i the nuptial chamber. ; 
behind her, the festive halls were strangely illuminated 
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and well-born, and every way worthy to wear so bright 
a jewel as Ephese in his bosom. 
All the youthful 


cavaliers for many leagues around were gathered there 


It was a happy and merry night. 


to grace the nuptials, and three score maidens, with the 
dark eye and raven hair of that sunny clime, presented 
their rival charms in the presence of the incomparable 
In the wanton waltz and stately dance, amid 
never ceasing strains of ravishing music, and with the 
numerous scenes and changes of a bridal festival con- 
joined with a Christmas merry-making, the silvery hours 
flew swiftly on. Midnight at length approached, and 
borne from the hall by a group of laughing virgins, to 
At the instant the door closed 


by a sudden light of a pale-green cast that out-shone the 
brilliant candelabra in the rooms and threw over every 
face the ghastly palor of death. At the same instant a 
loud, heavy, rumbling noise, like underground thunder, 
appalled every ear. 

“Look! the Haunted Villa!” shouted several voices 
on the verandah. 

In an instant the halls were deserted, and the veran- 
dah and lawn looking in the direction of the ruined man- 
Terrific 


sion, were crowded with terrified gazers. 


spectacle! The- whole interior of the ruin, towards 
which their eyes were turned, seemed to be on fire. 
Through every aperture of door and window and gaping 
crevice, the fire shone out as if from a furnace, with an 
Yet there ascended no smoke 
from it, nor could there be heard any sound of crackling 
flame. But what was most fearful was a tongue of 
green flame, which rising from the midat of the molten 
mass, flung itself, lapping and curling high into the air, 
like a serpent, and then contracted and coiled down 
upon the surface of the bed of fire, again to unfold and 
dart upward, and shed its baleful glare a wide league 
The death-like silence pervaded 


around. most 


the groups of banqueters as they looked upon this 


spectacle. To all the name of the Haunted Villa was 


| familiar, and to every mind supernatural terror was as- 


1 - a 
looked on a more beautiful woman, or @ bridegroom 8 


worshipping glance adored a fairer bride. She was wed- 
ded the night of our story, in the gorgeous rooms of the 


mansion just described. The owner of this mansion was 


a French gentleman, and had been a widower for many | 


years Some said she was 


He called Ephese his child. 
his daughter, others that she was not. There was evi- 
dently a mystery about her. She was just eighteen the 


mght of her bridal, which was as well both her birth- 


day and wedding-day, a Christmas eve. The bridegroom | 


was anch young creole of Orleans, handsome, chivalrous 


9 


sociated with it. No one breathed. Expectation and 


alarm sat on every face. Gradually the intensity of the 
glowing interior lessened, and in a few minutes all 
became dark as before, save the tongue of flame which 
continued to curl and writhe above the central tower 
All at once it disappeared, like a 
lamp blown out, and in its place a small globe of green 
fire, that shone with a steady light, was alone visible 
upon the summit of the tower. 

Awed and full of conjectures and trembling appre- 
hensions, the company instantly broke up. In a few 


minutes, nearly all were on their way to their homes, 


| anxious to place the widest distance between themselves 


and this’ spot of supernatural sounds and spectacles. 
Five or six young mep alone remained in the G@se 
verandah. They wét® intimate friends of the 


groom, who himself stood among them as they d 


together on the event. 
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“Did you notice that it was just as the door closed 


behind the bride?” 


one of the group upon the colonnade. 


THE HUNTSMAN ; 


remarked Don Antonio Baradas, 
“9 did, signor,”’ replied Eugene Brissot, with ani- 
mation, “ for my eye was following her departure, sur- 
had 


never seen woman so lovely, and | mourned so bright a 


rounded by her bridesmaids, and methought I 


star should sect to every eye but Henride’s.” 

“You all noticed it was just as she left the room, 
signers ?”’ repeated young, Don Antonio, looking round 
with a marked manner and speaking in a solemn tone. 

“ We did,” all answered, “ but has Ephése any thing 
to do with—”’ 

“Speak, Don Antonio! 


nected with my beloved bride ?”’ demanded the young 


what evil threatens or is con- 


husband, earnestly grasping his friend’s hand. 

“ Listen, signor,”’ answered Don Antonio Baradas. 

The young cavaliers, joined by one or two ladies, now 
grouped closer about the young Spaniard as he leaned 
gracefully against a column, his arms folded within his 
silk mantle across his breast. 
and commanding. His age appeared hot less than 
th rty, but care or dee p and active thought had worn in 
his face strong lines, which, while they added to its 
intellect, took from his youth. Tle had been very hand- 
some and was still striking for his manly appearance. 


His 


complexion was so dark as to approach a swarthy hue, 


His figure was tall and slentler and fingly shaped. 


His features were finely acquiline, and his large dark 
eyes beamed with the fire of intelligence. 
there was in them a strangeness of expression terrible 
to look upon, while ere it could be commented on by 
those who observed it, pnssed away, instantly followed 


With the 


by the sweetest smile human lips ever wore. 
early history of Don Antonio, none were ae quainted. 
He had come to New-Orleans on a Christmas eve, eight 
vears before, a traveller and as the heir of a noble 
Cuban family. After a sojourn of a few weeks, he gave 
out that he had become ao much pl ased with the city 


His lodg- 


ings were magnificently furnished, and in his horses and 


as to determine to abide there permanently. 


equipage, he rivalled the wealthiest Creoles. Ile seon 


found 


families of the land were thrown open to him. 


friends, and the halls of the oldest and best 
Hle was 
wit, accomplishments, and manly 


Thus 


for seven years had Don Antomeo lived among the hos- 


admired for his 


graces, and every where courted for his wealth. 


pitable and refined Orleanois. During all this while it 


His attitude was striking | 


Sometimes 


was remarked that he never had drank wine nor spoken | 


woman—though the loveliest in the world were 


their 


alluring him with amiles. Between him and 
Henride Claviere, the bridegroom, there had existed a 
long and close intimacy. He had now been invited to 
wait on him as a groomsman, but had singularly and 
strangely to his friend, declined, saying he could be 
present only as a guest 

* Listen, signor,” he said, in an impressive manner, 
we hie friends gathered around him, their curiosity 
aroused by the tone and emphasis of his words. “ It is 
There will be full 


latience, Henride! 


twenty-one minutes yet to midnight! 


time ‘dll twelve for me to speak, 


OR, 


‘the dome of this hall,” 


| whose veins flowed the best blood of Spain. 


| was inexhauatible. 


- 
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thy bride hath not been gone ten minutes and thou must 
wait for the cathedral bell to toll midnight ere thou 
leave us.”’ 

“The Cathedral bell! It 


tance,” exclaimed several. 


was never heard this dis- 


** It will be heard here to-night, as if swinging within 
he answered, in a deep voice 
that with his words made each heart weigh heavier in 
the bosom against which it audibly throbbed. ‘ Yonder 
mansion, my friends, was built by a Castilian noble, in 
His wealth 
lie possessed also boundless ambi- 
tion, and never did human life stand between him and 
his object. His passions were evil and indulged at any 
sacrifice. He lived solitary in a lonely castle amid the 
most fertile and lovely region of Castile. There he 
associated only with his gold, which he kept in coffers 
in his vaults, and with his horse and black hounds, witlt 


which he used to hunt every Christmas eve, from sun- 


| set to sunrise, in company, it is said, with the free 


| 
dawn. 


spirits of the air, with whom, riding like the wind, they 
traversed the kingdom in its breadth and length ere the 
And what think you he hunted, my friends? A 
Castilian maid who should be both perfectly beautiful 
and perfectly blind !—for there is a tradition in Spain, 


that such a maiden shall become the mother of an 


Emperor who shall unite all the kingdoms of Europe 


| 


! . . . . 
visage, for all the gold in his coffers. 


inte one Empire. Sut it was not for this he would pos- 


sess this blind beauty. He was in person the ugliest 
and most hideous man in all Spain. Men looked upon 
him with disgust and women with fear. He wanted a 
wile and forsooth, one that was beautiful too, for next 
to his money and hounds he admired women. But no 
female could be found to marry him, so hideous was his 


He had heard of 


this tradition, and the idea of having a bride who should 


be perfectly beautiful and yet be blind, was highly 


/gratifying to his vanity, for he could feast upon her 


charms while she would be ignorant of his ugliness.” 

‘* And why should he seek her by night ?”” demanded 
Don Antonio's listeners. 

‘Tt is said he had a talisman purchased by a mint of 


golden zecchino of Pius VIL, by which he would be 


guided to the abode of such a maiden, who could be 


borne off, says the tradition, only at the midnight hour 


| 


and while buried in deep sleep. 

* At length, one Christmas eve, when this Castilian 
noble was thirty years of age, he sallied forth with 
hound and horse and horn to seek the blind and beauti- 


ful maiden for his bride. It was a few mintues before 


/midnight, that the priests who were chaunting prayers 


ina monastery in the Pyrenees valley, heard the unusual 


sound of huntsmen and the hoarse bay of hounds 
approaching in full ery. The sounds came nearer and 
nearer, and grew louder and yet louder, and all at once 


the wide doors of the chapel were burst open, and this 


young Castilian noble rede in at top speed, followed by 


his pack, and galloped straight towards the altar. 


The 


| horror-stricken priests seized the golden crucifix that 


stood upon it and held it up between the sacred place 


and the intruders, whom they believed to be the spirit 
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of the “ Wicked Huntsman”’ of the Pyrenees, and no | 


mortal man. 

“Without heeding the priests or their crucifix, Don 
Rolando Osormo—for that was his name—leaped from 
his coal-black steed and passed through a small wicket 
that led into the cloisters of the nunnery. 
step he traversed the corridor and stopped before a cell, 
the door of which was closed. 
touch. 
a lamp burning beside it, slept a nun of the most perfect 
aymmetry of limbs and features. Don Rolando knelt 
beside her and lifted the lamp so as to obtain a more 


perfect view of her face. 


With a rapid l 


It flew open at his | 


On a low couch, her features faintly visible by | 


It was transcendantly lovely. 


He smiled with satisfaction, and lifting her in his armas, | 


i 


bore her forth into the corridor.” 


“How knew he that a maiden slept there ?”’ asked 


one of the group. 

‘ By the talisman on his whip, it is said.” 

“ What was that, Don Antonio?” 

‘A lock of the Virgin Mary’s hair braided in the 
snapper, says the legend. The pliant lash would 
straighten and point forward as he held it in his hand in 


the direction he should proceed, Its touch opened all 


barriers, and gave him ingress to the inmost closet of 


castle or cot. But the impious noble was soon to learn 


that he could not enter, even with such a talisman, a 
consecrated temple and bear off with impunity a bride 
of the church. His punishment, though long deferred, 
came. He returned into the chapel with his prize ere 
the terrified monks had recovered from their astonish- 
ment. 


hounds, he spurred down the echoing aisles again, and 
, I 


left the convent as the bell tolled midnight, the noise of 


his riding and the bay of his hounds breaking far and 
wide upon the stillness ofthe night, as he coursed home- 
ward down the valley. 

* Don 


intended bride upon a gorgeous couch. 


Rolando soon reached 


for musicians, he placed them in a concealed alcove and 


bade them play the softest strains ’till she awoke.” 


Leaping upon his steed and followed by his | 


his castle and laid his | 


Then sending | 


“ How was he certain that she was blind as well as | 


beautiful, Don Antonio?’’ asked one of the group. 

‘* He believed in the faithfulness of his talisman.” 

“And how could she be beautiful if she were blind, 
Don Antonio?” asked Eugene Brissot. 
lady’s beauty lieth mostly in her eye.” 

“The tradition saith that the maiden in question is 
to be perfectly beautiful still perfectly blind. She 
must have, therefore, perfect eyes to the observer though 
useless to herself as instruments of vision.” 

“ Poor lady,” sighed the young cavalier. 

“I prythee proceed with thy story, Signor Antonio,” 
said the impatient bridegroom. 

“It indeed becomes me to hasten, for the midnight 
hour is nearat hand. Don Rolando having arrayed him- 
self magnificently and perfumed himself with the 
costliest essences of Persia, stood concealed behind the 
curtains of her couch to witness her awaking. At 
length the music stole into her senses, and slowly she 
beyan te#open her eyes and throw off the deep sleep that 


had weighed upon the fringed lids. Don Rolando 


| 


“« Methinks a | 


| 
| 
1} 


| 
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watched her with the most intense interest. He 
trembled lest he should have been deceived—for, 


already he passionately loved her. She rose in her 
Her eyes were blue as 
But 


whether they had vision he was unable to determine. 


couch and gazed around. 


heaven, large, liquid and full of love and feeling. 


He was about to show himself to make the trial, but 
restrained the impulse and remained still concealed, 
feeling assured that afew moments would decide it. , She 
looked around her upon the damask hangings that on all 
sides enveloped her couch, but there was no individual 
object about her to arrest and fix the eye. She now 
threw back her golden hair from her forehead, as if 
perfectly awake, and gazed around with intelligent sur- 
prize, too visibly depicted on her features and in the 
enlargement of her dilating eye to be mistaken. Don 
Rolando’s heart began to sink within him. She looked 
each moment more bewildered and alarmed. 

“* Hloly Virgin, where am I?’ she cried at length, in 
a voice which alarm had made most sweetly touching. 
‘These silken 


gorgeous chamber—’ for she had now put aside the cur- 


hangings—this heavenly music—this 


tains. ‘Whither have I been borne in my sleep? It 
were heaven did not yonder lattice with a view of the 
distant stars through, tell me I am yet on earth.’ 

‘** * She sees, and the talisman has played me false! 
Accursed be it and the head it grew upon!’ muttered 
Don Rolando through his clenched teeth. 

“* He was about to rush forward and bury his dagger in 
her heart, for his vanity and pride would not allow him 
to permit her to see his features, inasmuch as he already 
loved her, and the thought of seeing her shudder at their 
ugliness was madness to him. He had rather slay her 
This he was about to do, when 
He 


turned and beheld a low black figure, with a body no 


with his own hand. 


suddenly his arm was arrested by a light touch. 


higher than his knees, with a prodigious head, in the 
brow of which was set a single eye of green flame 
like a shining emerald, and with hands and arms of 
supernatural length. 

*** Avaunt, fiend!’ he cried, starting back with horror 
and affright. 

“*Fear me not, Don Rolando,’ said the dwarf in a 
hoarse low tone. ‘ I know thy disappointment, ha, ha, 
ha! She has eyes brighter than stars.’ 

“*By heaven she hath! How know you my thoughts 
and purposes ?’ demanded he with surprize. “ 

‘** Tt matters not. 

“* How ?’ 

“«* Destroy her vision !’ 

““* Thou, hell-hound ! would’st thou mar such glorious 


I can aid thy purpose !’ 


She shall die first by my own hand.’ 
I will take away her sight nor 


beauty ? 
se I 
lay hand upon her.’ 
‘“«* Give me proof of it and thou shalt attemptit. I 
would give half my wealth could it be so. Give me 


will not mar it. 


proof.’ 

“ The demon-dwagffixed upon him his single eye for 
an instant with such a steady gaze, that Don Rolando's 
eyes were irresistibly mveted upon it as if fascinated. In 
vain he tried to take them off. They were no longer 
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The demon’s eye grew larger 
"rill the | 
light of it became painfully intense, and seemed to Don | 
Rolando’s eyes to fill the whole space before him and || 


subservient to his will. 


and larger, brighter and brighter each moment, 


to pervade the whole room. By degrees it then faded | 
away, lessening and growing dimmer and dimmer until | 
it left the place to his vision dark as midnight. 

“* Where art thou, fiend, that thou hast charmed me } 
thus and left me in darkness ?’, 

“* Ha, ha, ha! Don Rolando, dost thou find thyself in 
darkness?’ said the dwarf, speaking from the self same 
spot where Pon Rolando had last seen him. 


Who hath « “xtinguished | 


*** Art thou here, demon? 


the lights?’ \ 
The | I 


“*No lights are extinguished, Don Rolando. 
darkness is in thine own vision, Thou art stone blind.’ | 
* ¢ Thou liest. 
“ * Thou 


brightness the sun, and thou 


mayest call for lights ‘till they rival in | 
shalt not see 
brilliancy.’ 

** Fiend, hast thou done this ?’ 

“* With a single glance of my eye. I have given 
thee but the proof thou didst seek. Look upon me once 
more.’ 

**T see thee not.’ 


their |! 


and Don Rolando stood by the couch of the blind maiden. 
He watched her motions. Her gaze was vacant and her 
hands moved like one who is in the dark. 

“* Alas, alas! whither am I borne? To what fate 
A moment since all was bright and 


Ay de mi! 


am I doomed? 
gorgeous, and now all is dark as midnight. 
Hapless vestal !’ 

“* Nay, 


sweet lady,’ said Don Rolando, in a gentle 


‘tone, for though his visage was hideous his voice was 


soft and harmonious; ‘ you are brought from the damp 


| cells of a cloister to the halls of luxury and affluence—to 


/a noble castle that waits to hail you as its mistress, and 


to a true knight's men, who is ready to lay his heart 
and honor at your feet 

“Thus and in like manner spoke Don Rolando. His 
soothing voice and tender speech at length won her ear, 


and she listened to him with pleasure. But the story 


; ; . ‘ea! . yr hic } 
Ho, lights, lights, knaves ! bring lights!’ || of his wooing and nuptials, and of her submission to her 


blindness, for which she could not account, and which, 
| be it mentioned here, did nothing mar her beanty, must 
be passed over. Years rolled by and Don Rolando had 
| become the father of seven beautiful danghters, every 
| one of whom had been born on a Christmas eve. He 
‘loved his lovely and sightless wife each succeeding year 
more and more. Blessings seemed to flow in upon him 


'on every side. The only desire he now had, to com- 


ae . — - x . . » etet ’ 3 , t 
Be patient and I will restore thy vision.’ The | plete his happiness, was for a son, that he might have 


demon then placed a finger upon each eyelid of Don |) 


Rolando, and pressing upon them asked him if he saw 


two golden rings. | 


“ *T do,’ answered Don Rolartdo, 


“ «Fix thy inward gaze upon them as steadily as but || 


now you fixed your external gaze upon my eye.’ 

“Don Rolando with an effort did so and by degrees 
the golden rings enlarged until he seemed to be in a 
universe of roseate light. The dwarf then removed his 
fingers and he opened his eyes. All around him then 
seemed an atmosphere of pale light but no object was 


visible. Gradually the light assumed a delicate blue 


shade, and then a green color, and seemed to gather }} 


itself into a circle opposite to him. This circle gradually 
lessened in size and increased in brillancy. 
his eyes steadily upon it as if by a supernatural energy, 
until it diminished to a small orb. That orb was the 
dwarf’s eye, whom he now beheld standing in his 
presence as before. 

“*Teisenough! Thou shalt make use of thy power,’ 
said Don Rolando. ‘ She is on yonder couch.’ i 
“* The terms are the souls of the children she may 


bring thee,’ said the dwarf, without moving. 





**Don Rolando started. He saw that his visitor was 


resolute. ‘It is but a contifigency at the best,’ 


he. ‘I consent,’ 


“* Lay thy thumb and forefinger upon my eyelid and || mazes she had not yet noticed his entrance. 


it shall be thy oath,’ said the demon. 
“ Don Rolando did so. The dwarf then placed himself 

at the foot of the couch in shadow, so that his bright! 

green eye alone was visible from It instantly arrested |) 


He kept | 


and his face intellectual. 


| 
} 
' 
} 


thought } 


| him heir to his name and vast estates. But this wish 
| he was never destined to see fulfilled. 

“ At length his eldest daughter reached her eighteenth 
| year, and a neighboring young noble who had won her 
heart was to lead her to the altar on her birth-day eve. 


The bridal party were assembled, the rites were per- 


| formed, and the hours of festivity flew on with joy and 


hope. The bride, who was@carcely less lovely than 
Henride’s, was in the midst of a waltz, when the castle 
clock tolled twelve. Ere the last stroke had ceased 


vibrating upon the ears of the banqueters, there entered 


the hall a tall dark stranger, in a green velvet dress 
richly studded with emeralds. In his bonnet was a sable 
| plume fastened by an emerald that glowed like fire, and 
was noble 


at his belt was a hunting horn. His aspect 


His entrance drew nearly all 


eyes upon him. But there was something about him 


that made Don Rolando’s heart shrink with ominous 

foreboding. He strode across the hall to the spot where 

Don Rolando was seated, and said in a low tone— 
“*Don Rolando, I have come for thy daughter.’ 
“Don Rolando started back and looked him in the 


face for an instant, and then with a shriek fell backward 


| in the arms of his attendants. 


‘Leaving him, the stranger then approached the 


he said hesitatingly. | bride as she yet circled in the waltz, for while in its giddy 


He stood 
near her and sought to catch her eye. He succeeded! 
Instantly she stopped as if paralyzed, and then, without 
turning her glance aside from his steady gaze, approached 


| bim. He receded from her as she did so, still keeping 


the maiden’s eyes and her glance was fascinated. In ‘| upon her his riveted gaze, which seemed to fascinate 
few moments her vision was for ever darkened. “ like a serpent’s, for as he moved across th@ hall she 
* The demon departed as suddenly as he had appeared, followed him as if irresistibly drawn along solely by the 
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power of his eye. He now took his way through the 
hall in the direction of the outer gate of the castle, 
steadily looking back towards her over his shoulder, 


while like a hound she continued to follow, step for 


step. 


with jewels, with a face like death’s and eyes super- | 


naturally dilated, she went on after him, looking neither | 


to the right nor to the left. 
once removing his glance from her terrified eyes, the 
stranger passed out of the hall, descended the marble 
steps to the court below and crossed the court to the 
outer gate; and through hall, corridor, and court-yard, 


the charmed bride followed him, keeping the same dis- | 


tance behind until she disappeared after him through | tion of the bride—her submissive following, and disap- 


the portal. 


and followed them at a distance, the boldest, nor even | 


the bridegroom himself, having power to attempt her 
rescue. Slowly behind her they followed, with silent 
amazement and horror, ’till the ill-fated bride had disap- 
peared through the gate when the spell that seemed to 
have bound all present was broken. 


“¢Ho! 


was the universal ery. 


cavaliers and gentlemen! To the rescue !’ 
‘« Ere they reached the 
footsteps of a horseman and the full cry of hounds as 


ifa huntsman was scouring the country at the head of | 


his pack. 


and from that night forward nothing was ever heard of 


the bride that had been so strangely charmed away. 
“The next day Don Rolando, who alone could unravel 


this mystery, sent ten thousand golden pistoles to the 


convent from whence he had abducted his wife nineteen | 


years before, praying that masses might be nightly offered 
for his daughter’s soul. 


“Two years elapsed, and time, which heals all things, 


had in some degree thrown over this event its oblivious | 


veil, when the second daughter, not less lovely than the | 


eldest, attained her eighteenth year, and on her birth- 


night was led to the altar by a noble Arragonese cavalier. 


As before it was a night of mirth and festivity. Alas, for | 


it! 


entering her bridal chamber. On the threshold 


looked back to receive Don Rolando’s blessing when her 


eye encountered the fixed glance of the swart stranger. 
With a shudder she turned back from the very threshold 


of the bridal chamber and followed him at a short 


distance behind, through hall, court and corridor, to the | 


outer gate of the castle. Again were heard, a moment 
afterwards, the huntsman and his hounds coursing up the 
glen, again the cavaliers present, ‘till now spell bound, 
rushed forth to the rescue. But never from that time 
forward was there intelligence of the fate of the second 
daughter of Don Rolando Osormo. 

“ By a strange fatality the bridal night was always on 
the birthday night, which happened ever on Christmas 
eve, the anniversary of the night on which Don Rolando 


committed the sacrilege of abducting the novice.” 


All arrayed in her bridal robes and sparkling | 


Poor maiden—-without | 


Of the guests all were at first paralyzed, | 
} 


' 
gate they heard the receding 


The sounds soon died away in a distant glen, | 


When the clock struck twelve, the bride was just || 


she | 
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Don Antonio Baradas smiled coldly and significantly 
and without replying continued— 

‘“‘ That these nupitals should be suffered to take place 
a second and a third time, after such a horrible consum- 
mation of them, is no less strange, than that the parties 
should be so little affected by circumstances that ought 
to have made a lasting impression on every mind. It 


would seem that Don Rolando and his friends and his 


daughters’ wooers, were, one and all afflicted with a 


judicial blindness. A third, a fourth, and a fifth bridal 


precisely the same results—the nightly appearance, at 


] 

2 

|| took place, with two years interval between each, with 
| 

} 


the stroke of twelve, of the dark stranger—the fascina- 


pearance, with the retiring sound of horse and hounds 
winding up the glen. What is most remarkable connec- 
| ted with this affair, was, that at each visit of the dark 


stranger, the sightless mother recovered her vision dur- 


|| ing the time he was present, but immediately lost it on 


his departure. At the loss of her fifth daughter she died 
of a broken heart for her bereavements. 

“At length Don Rolando roused himself at this series 
|| of judgments, and resolved to avert the fate of his two 
remaining daughters, one of whom was sixteen and the 
For this 


purpose he secretly left his castle and his native land, 


other and youngest of all but six years of age. 


| and came hither, as if the wide sea were a wall between 
justice and the adjudged. He built yonder solitary and 
|| gloomy mansion, and defended its portals with iron gates. 
He consecrated every stone with holy water, and in every 


threshold sunk a silver cross. The two years elapsed 


as before, and strange infatuation, he suffered his daugh- 


| ter to be led to the altar on her eighteenth birthday. A 


wealthy and high-born young Creole had wooed and won 


her. 


Don Rolando gave his consent, believing the power 
|| he dreaded would not reach him here. He wished too, 
with a resistless curiosity, to relieve his mind by the 
| trial. 

| ter ds 
| “Did the green stranger appear!” asked every voice. 


The bride 


followed him from the drawing rooms and across the 


He incurred the risk, and sacrificed his daugh- 


‘* True to the hour and stroke of midnight. 


lawn, and a moment afterwards the sound of horse and 
horn resounded along the winding shore ‘till lost in the 
dark cypress forests to the south. The guests fled from 
| the fatal halls in terror. But none could afterwards tell 
| the tale or describe the scene. A spell seemed to have 
been laid upon their memories. All was confused and 
indistinct when they would recall it, but the impression 
| of a supernatural presence there on that night remained 
From that time the ‘ Haunted Villa’ became 


The 


morning after this supernatural event, M. Vergniaud, at 


| 

| 

uneftaced. 

| the scene of mysteries no man could unravel. 

present our noble host, was surprized at the entrance of 

|| Don Rolando leading in his youthful daughtek, a beautiful 
| child in her eighth year. To him Don Rolando consigned 


|| her, after telling him the strange story you have heard 
With himphe left keys to coffers of gold in 


| me relate, 


“Doubtless Holy Church had something to do with | the vaults of his mansion, and then blessing his daughter, 


his terrible punishment in the loss of his daughters,” 
said Eugene Brissot. 


took his leave of her for ever! He is now, as a rigid and 
holy monk, doing penance day and night in the monastery 
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GREEN HUNTSMAN; 


Where is M 


Methinks I have not seen him present 


which he had so sacriligiously violated. 
Vergniaud ? 
among you.” 

A low groan now arrested every ear. A figure lay 
upon the ground in a kneeling posture—it was M. 
Vergniaud. He had fainted there at the first sight of 
the spectacle the Haunted Villa had presented. Ephese | 
had been to him as an own child. He felt that the curse | 
kad not departed from her race, and had fallen forward 
insensible, with a cry for mercy, mercy! for her on his 
lips. They lifted him up and laid him upon an ottoman. 
Those who assisted him were scarce more alive than 
himself. Don Antonio’s tale had filled the soul of every 
one that listened to it with horror. Henride Claviere, 
the bridegroom, stood before Don Antonio like a statue | 
of stone, and all eyes were fixed upon the young Spaniard | 
in silence. They expected something they knew not | 
what—but something that would harrow their senses and 
chill their blood. The connection of the fearful tale 
with the bride, was too plain to be mistaken. 

‘* Let us save her or die with her, good Don Antonio,” 
cried Eugene Brissot. 

“ Hark! it is twelve o’clock!’’ they cried, in the 
deep voice of fearful expectation. 

“It is the Cathedral bell ! 


fell from every pallid lip. 


The saints preserve us!” 


At the last stroke Don Antonio cast aside his silken 
cloak from his tall figure and stood before them the 
Green Huntsman—the Swart Stranger of his tale. 
Without a word he left them, and entering the drawing | 
room from the verandah, crossed it to the door through 


which Ephése had gone with her bridesmaids. It 


opened ere he touched it. Passing on he traversed a 
suite of lighted rooms until he came to the door of the | 
nuptial chamber. Disrobed of her rich bridal attire, | 
Ephése was standing among her bridesmaids in a robe 
de chambre and cap of snowy white, that made her 
look, if possible, still more lovely than ever. The door |! 
swung open and Don Antonio instantly fixed his eye | 
upon hers and turned to leave the chamber. She’ 
clasped her hands together in agony, as if instinctively 


she knew her fate, and followed him. He did not keep 


his eyes upon her constantly, but strode forward without 
looking behind, as if satisfied she followed. Twice she | 
stopped and stood still, wringing her hands plica- 
tingly. He had only to glance back over his Sade 
his feet. Thus he led the ill-fated bride into the hall \ 
and forth upon the verandah. Here stood Henride— | 
They tl 
beheld him advancing and saw him pass by close to the | 


here stood Eugene Brissot and their friends. 


spot where they stood. They saw—oh, horror! oh, | 
Heavenly pity! they saw too, the poor Ephése following || 
him—now stopping and wringing her snowy hands as he | 
took his eyes from her, now as he turned and fixed them 
upon hers crouching and moving on mournfully in his | 
fatal footstens. Yet they could move neither hand nor | 
foot to save her. Henride’s eyes followed his bride | 
with a glassy stare, and the brave Eugene Brissot 
seemed divestgd of every vital function and sense save | 
Thrice she tried to turn and 


the single sense of horror. 


OR, THE 


|| wildest speed. 


HAUNTED VILLA. 
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look upon her husband, but each time his eye arrested 
the movement of her head and drew her still on after 
From the verandah they traversed the lawn, 
The next 


moment was heard the galloping of horse, the sound of 


him. 
reached the gate and passed through it. 


hounds, and those on the verandah distinctly beheld the 
Green Huntsman riding like the wind in the direction of 
the Haunted Villa, bearing before him in his saddle the 
hapless victim bride. As he rode they saw his form 
change, (for he seemed to emit a horrid shining light 
that exhibited him as plainly as noon day to their vision 
On rod the 


demon and his victim, and on followed the pack of black 


and assume the form of a hideous dwarf. 
hounds, baying in full cry. All at once the Haunted 
Villa became illuminated as before. with a red glare 
through window, portal and crevice, while again the 
writhing tongue of green flame lapped the air and shed 
a baleful light a league around. 

The demon with his victim borne before him and fol- 
lowed by his whole sable pack, now turned into the 
lawn and rode towards the infernal mansion, at the 
Without pausing they all, rider, victim, 
horse and hound, dashed through the yawning portal 
and leaped into the midst of the glowing furnace. 
Shrieks and yells most piercing and appalling rent the 


| air; the flames were suddenly extinguished, and in an 


instant darkness and terrible gloom shrouded the spot 
where a moment before seemed to yawa the sulphurous 
mouth of hell. 

Such is the legend of the ‘“‘ Haunted Villa ;” and such 
is the penalty of a parent’s crime, which sooner or later 
Heaven will punish, even to making wicked spirits the 
This will be more 
apparent when the end of the wicked Don Rolando s 


instruments of its just vengeance. 


seen, which will be narrated in a subsequent legend. 
J. H. IL 


Ovigina), 
WHAT MAKES A FREEMAN? 





Wuat makes a freeman? is’t the eye 
Which flashes forth indignant fire 

When stern oppression sweepeth by 
And kindleth all the soul to ire? 


What makes a freeman? clamoring loud 
’Midst motley hosts of simple men, 
To please the humor of the crowd, 
And sink 4n low debauches then ? 


What makes a freeman? party strife, 
With party hacks and party knaves, 
To tread the lowest paths of life 
With sycophants and hireling slaves? 


,No—God made man as man should be, 
Not to hold empire o’er his kind, 
But stamped a broad equality 
On the whole universe of mind. 
For him, it is enough that he, 
Should rule his own wild nature well : 
Fitter for him than hold the key 


Of highest heaven or lowest hell. a. L. R. 
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ALICE COPLEY. 


A TALE OF QUEEN MARY'S TIME. 
BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“Of higher birth he seemed, and better days— 

Nor mark of vulgar toil that hand betrays ; 

So femininely white it might bespeak 

Another sex, when matched with that smooth cheek, 

But for his garb, and something in his gaze, 

More high and wild than woman's eye, betrays 

4 latent fierceness, that far more became 

His fiery climate, than his tender frame.” 

Arice Copiey received her father’s blessing and 

her lover’s whispered farewell on the terrace, and 
Her 


hastened with cautious footsteps to her chamber. 


began to disrobe herself wearily, and most anxious for 


a few hours of quiet rest. She had already drawn the 
feet, and loosened her robe, 


She looked up, 


hastily over her person, and, 


slippers from her small 


when a noise at the door startled her. 
gathered the dress again 
with difficulty, prevented-a shriek of affright bursting 


from her lips. The door had been cautiously opened 


and closed again, and there, within her sleeping-cham- | 


ber, late at night, stood the stripling page of King 
Philip, gazing earnestly on her as she prepared for rest. 





COPLEY. 


™ ' 
That boy page had long been a subject of wonder and 


surmise in the court—a certain air of mystery for ever 
hung about him. He had been brought from Spain in 


the King’s suite, a strange, reserved, and very beautiful 


creature, whose light duties were confined to the person | 


of his master. His bearing was always reserved, and 
sometimes shrinking and modest as a very girl’s, but 
occasionally he would meet the jeering speeches 
curious eves of the court gossips with freezing reserve, 
or, at rare intervals, with a curling 


He spoke no English, and 


therefore was allowed to linger about the person of his 


almost imperious scorn. 


and | 


lip, and an air of 


master in his hours of council, and to share his most 


private moments, a cherished favorite, whose gentle 
The 


important secrets were discussed in his presence, and 


presence was always pleasant and safe. most 


seldum did King Philip visit his Queen without first 


ing announced, and afterwards attended by his 


handsome page. The conversation, both in his council 


and 


ducted in the language supposed to be unknown to the | 


page, but, at times, when some act of cruelty or oppres-| 
, I 


sion were under discussion, the boy’s round, smooth 


cheek, would blanch, and his lips become tremulous 


upon my privacy thus. 


in these interviews with his wife, was always con- |! 


| him. 


Alice shrunk from the boy’s glance, and drew behind 
the bed-drapery more in maiden bashfulness than from 
terror at his appearance; whatever his object might 
prove, she felt that little of harm could be apprehended 
from a creature so frail and delicate, that he appeared 
scarcely more than a mere child. There was neither 
saucy boldness nor confusion in his manner, but as the 
light fell on his small and exquisitely moulded features, 
she observed a subdued and gentle expression there 


He had 


some unwonted physical 


very different to anything she had seen before. 
evidently been undergoin: 
emotion; his cheek was pale, the fire of his fine eyes 
was quenched, and the full red lips were slightly parted, 
not in a amile, but as if to allow free passage to the 
quick breath that came up from his panting bosom. 
After her first confusion, Alice could but conjecture 
that late as it was, the Queen desired her attendance, 
it. 
Drawing farther back, she hurriedly arranged her robe, 


and had sent that strange messenger to demand 
and thrust her feet again into the slippers she had just 
taken off. With these imperfect preparations to obey 
the supposed summons, she stepped forward, and by a 
sign, informed the page that she was ready to follow 
Greatly to her astonishment, he went to the door 
cautiously, tried the bolt, and came back to where she 
was standing, pale and terrified at the action. 

“Do not fear me, lady,” said the boy, in sweet 
broken English, which fell upon her ear like some soft 
magic, “nay, do not pale thus; I would do thee good 


, 


rather than harm,” and grasping the resistless hand of 
the maiden in his slender fingers, he pressed it reve- 
rently to his lips. 


Who 


strange beautiful creature? why was he there intruding 


Alice was perfectly bewildered. was the 


on her privacy at that time of night? why had he so 


long concealed a knowledge of her native tongue? She 
had heard him speak in his own language often, but his 


voice seemed singularly musical and flate-like, as he 
uttered these imperfect words of English; there was 
something feminine and helpless in it, that went to her 
heart. 

“ This is very strange, boy; why should you break 
Leave me, I pray,” faltered 
out the bewildered girl, withdrawing her hand, but 
gently, and as one reluctant to give pain. 

“T cannot go,” replied the page, respectfully. “I 
have much to say.” 


** Let it be to-morrow, by daylight, then; it befits not 


a maiden’s honor that one of the other sex should be 


with unaccountable emotion, and more than once, when | 


Queen Mary’s doting fondness of her young husband | 


had been over warmly expressed in his presence, Alice 


Copley had observed the red blood burn over his eck, 


ind fire flash to his large black eyes with a brilliancy | 


paint Yet all this was very strange, 


il to gaze upon. 
‘or the singular being seemed not only ignorant of her 
native language, but was averse even to an attempt at 
learning it. 


_——_ 


* Continued from page 11. 


-*.--- - 


fastened in her chamber at this hour of the night.” 

An arch smile flashed over the boy’s face, but he 
drew a little back, and folding his arms, seemed deter- 
mining some subject in his mind. By degrees, the 
whole expression of his face changed; the finely-pen- 
cilled brows fell, and gradually knitted to a frown over 
his dark eyes, a sterner expression came about the 
mouth, and the small white fingers of his right hand 
beat nervously against the folded arm. 

“I have been in thy company before, to-night, 
maiden,” he said, at last, raising his eyes to her face. 
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“ To-night,” repeated Alice, faintly, for she remem- 
bered the footsteps that had startled her in the park. 
“T see by that start, the littke promontory down 


yonder—the bible, and thy two companions, are not yet | 


passed from thy mind.” 

Alice did indeed start, and the color forsook her face. 
Quick as thought she saw her danger. The secret of 
her religion was made known. 
life, nay, lives dearer than her own, were placed at the 
mercy of King Philip’s favorite. For a moment, she 
was utterly overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
threatened evil, but firmer thoughts came at length, and 
clasping her hands, she bowed her face, and murmured, 
** The will of God be done.” 

“1 will do thee no harm,” said the boy, earnestly. 

Alice lifted her head, and looked eagerly in his face ; 
there was sincerity and commiseration there—a look of 


honest sympathy that touchod her heart. Her eyes 


filled with tears, and with a grateful impulse she exten- | 


ded her hand. 

“* Not for my sake—oh, not all for mine, but for those 
loved better than myself, am I beholden to you, kind 
boy.” 

“ Fear me not,’’ was the reply. “I am no evesdrop- 
per, to pry into the hearts of my fellow men, and cru- 
cify them because they claim a right to worship God 
after their own fashion. I did not keep guard upon 
thy auctions for this.” 

“Then wherefore were my footsteps followed so per- 


severingly ?’’ said Alice, lifting her tearful eyes again to | 
his hand against his forehead, turned away muttering— | 


Why | 


the boy's face, “ I am but a humble maiden, exalted to 


a station beyond my wishes, yet save in the secret | 


worship of a heart which must be free in its prayers, 
my actions are open as day.” 

“IT heard the tale of King Philip’s forward love, 
from thy own lips, as it was told to thy father, and yet 
have I listened to a different tale, one that said thou 
wast not altogether so chary of thy smiles to a royal 
lover, else had I not traced thy footsteps.” 

“And who has dared thus to slander an innocent 
maiden,” said Alice, while the indignant crimson rushed 
over her face, and her soft eyes kindled with a proud 
light, ‘‘ who has so belied me ?” 

“If there be falsehood, it comes from Queen Mary,” 
replied the page. 

“From the Queen 
“* Nay, 

.” 

“A jealous woman is not likely to be over scrupulous 


had 


in her sayings, nor easily deceived,’’ muttered the 
page. Yet she that the 


King’s understood her words.” 


knew not other ears than 


The page uttered this 


sentence rather to himself than to the anxious creature | 


that stood before him. It was evident that, young as 
he was, the Queen’s unjust suspicions were mingling 
with the more generous impulses of his nature. After 
a moment, he again turned to the damsel. 

“Something that concerns thy honor if not thy wel- 
fare, passed in the royal chamber, after thy departure 


“King Philip desired the 


this afternoon,” he said. 
Queen to command thy return, and she being beside 


Her happiness, her | 


exclaimed the indignant girl. ! 
nay, she could not be so base ; I will not believe | 


| thought of him, and he had uttered several rapid sen 


ALICE COPLEY. 





herself with jealous fury, and deeming me little better 
than a mute, violently upbraided him with infidelity to 
her love—challenged him with meeting thee stealthily 
in the park, and asserted that she, with her own eyes, 


had seen ye steal to the palace like thieves, through a 


| private entrance, each coming from the same direction, 


and each with muflled face and cautious look.” 

Alice felt the searching eyes of that strange boy 
riveted keenly on her face, as he uttered this charge, 
for even his lips seemed to frame it as an accusation, 


but a sense of his suspicious scrutiny was lost in a 


| feeling of outraged purity, which amounted to a degree 


of indignation, such as her young heart had never known 
before. 
| “And the King,” 
this base slander?” 
“ He did not deny it,” replied the page impressively, 


she exclaimed—“ what said he to 


| still maintaining his keen glance on her face. 

Alice was scarcely aware of his scrutiny, but stood 

| upright, her form dilating, and her cheek becoming pale 

| with intense scorn, while her small white teeth glistened 
beneath the curling lips as she uttered the single word, 

| “ Dastard !”” 

| The page started at the sound of that word, uttered 
as it was with all the concentrated indignation of a 

| heart so basely outraged; his eyes fairly showered fire, 
‘and thrusting a hand into his bosom, he hal? drew a 


poniard from its rest. A moment his small, white 


fingers clutched the jewelled haft, and then he thrust it J 


slowly back with a smile of bitter meaning, and dashing 


“Ts it not true—holy virgin—is it not true? 
| should my blood fire, and my limbs quiver at the word! 


wes 


| Have I not felt all this, and buried the feeling deep, ’ 


i deep in the very core of my heart ? oh ’’—the boy sud- 
| denly checked himself, burst into tears, and finished by 


For 


}a few passionate sentences uttered in Spanish. 


the space of some three minutes he paced the room to 7 


At 


and fro, making a strong effort to subdue himself. 


length he again paused before the damsel, more com- | 


posed, but he trembled much, and a bright tear glittered 
on each burning cheek. ‘‘Heed me not,” he said, 
|| dashing the drops away, “there are times when the 


hidden fire will break forth, when I am sinfully violent 


|) and wayward.” 


Alice had scarcely heeded his passionate outbreak; 
her own gentle heart had been too cruelly aroused for 


tences before she was sufficiently composed to listens. 
The first words which she comprehended were, “ Queen 
Mary believed me ignorant as I seemed, of her tongue; 
but I understood it all too well, and” — 
“ Then went forth to spy out the actions of a daugh- 
ter who sought her only parent in the still night, that 
| she might worship the high God unshackled. To track 
| my footsteps, listen to my words, and then report them 
i to your mistress, the Queen. Shame, boy! shame! it 
was an unworthy act.” 
| “For the Queen—I—J an emissary of the Queen! 
| By all the saints in Paradise, this is too much!” & 


claimed the stripling, drawing his slight form proudly 
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up, and stamping his tiny foot with angry vehemence to |! must never come back—never, never, or I may do fear- 
the floor, I could find in my heart to strike thee to || ful deeds. I would have no shadow of doubt. Swear 
the earth for the thought. I followed thee from my | to me that the story given thy father beneath the oak 
own free will, not doubting the truth of what I had || trees this night, was truth. That King Phillip’s offer 
heard. Not as a jackall spying prey for the lion, but } of love was rejected, and will ever be !” 

to avenge my own wrong. Hadst thou gone forth as I | The page spoke eagerly, and held up a small golden 
then most truly believed, to meet King Philip, the | cross, that Alice might take the oath. 

blood which throbs so proudly in that heart, had long | “ It needs not,”’ said the maiden, gently putting aside 


ere this, deluged the greensward where ye prayed !”’ || the cross with her hand, “I have spoken nothing but 
The boy thrust his hand again into his bosom, and || truth, yet will I not swear by that symbol.” 
Alice could see by the motion of his wrist, that his|! Again the boy seemed ready to burst forth in a storm 


fingers were working about the dagger-haft, perhaps || of passion, but there was something in the young girl's 
unconsciously, as he spoke. For a moment, thoughts | steadiness that checked him, and with quick transition 
of her own wrong were lost in wonder at his strange || of feeling, he entreated her almost with humility, to 
excitement. | take the oath. 

“T will not believe so badly of you as these words|| « Thou art trusting and open minded,” he said, “ and 
impart,” she said, with gentle dignity. ‘Even had [|| hast not learned to suspect as I have. Couldst thou 
been the guilty thing they would believe me, why should i know the torment of jealous doubt—the agony of a 
it anger you, boy? To this murderous intent, a being i heart that has often been deceived, this small boon 
so fair and soft spoken eould never come; it was but an | would not be denied to me.” 
evil dream—put it away, lest harm come of it. Faith-|| Alice reflected for a moment, and stepping to her bed, 
less to his Queen or not, why should you, a mere boy, || drew from underneath the pillow a small ritual of the 
take such terrible interest in the Spanish Prince, a man |, English church. 
whom his best friends acknowledge to be devoid of all|| “I have no book more holy than this, which, next to 
generous properties.” The boy shook his head, and a ! the bible, is held sacred by our church,” she said. “If 
strange sad smile came over his face. | this will content you, boy, I most solemnly swear that 

“I cannot tell,” he said; “ it is all a deep mystery || every word that I have uttered to you or others, regard- 
even to my own heart, which, at times, rebels against } ing King Philip, this day, is true,” and pressing her lips 
its unworthy homage. Yet he is my—my master,” | reverently on the crimson velvet binding of the ritual, 
he added, in tones of deep tenderness. “ He was || Alice placed it again beneath her pillow. 
kind to me once, very, very kind, and "—the stripling || ““T thank thee, maiden, and am content,” replied the 
stopped short, for his voice seemed choked with some } page, following her movements with his eyes. ‘“ This 

| regard for my scruples shall not go unrewarded; and 





regretful memory; when he spoke again, his eyes were | 
full of tears, and the sweet broken English in which his now let me counsel where I would serve. Eyes as keen, 
words were uttered, made them seem peculiarly touch- ‘| and far more cruel than mine, are upon thee; go not 
ing. | speedily again to the lake, be not eager for the society 
“ Maiden,” he said, “can’st thou tell me why the || of thy father, or of Master Huntly, the secretary.” 
mother who has many fair children, will cling so fondly || “Alas!” interrupted Alice, ‘‘ wherefore must a sim- 
to the weakest, or why her heart ever centres with || ple creature be thus beset? Why must the beart’s pure 
most intense affection on the repulsive and wayward | worship be visited on me as a sin?” 
among her offspring. Account for this, and thou art|| “It is friendly counsel,” replied the page. ‘‘ Queen 
answered,” || Mary but wishes an excuse for thy destruction; be 
“ But this is woman’s love, not that more staid duty ! wary of her, for she is a wicked woman !” 
which an attached servitor might feel for his master,” “T am sorely beset; which way shall I turn?” mur- 
said Alice at a loss to comprehend the reply. | mured the poor girl, and extending her hand to the page, 
“Woman's love—true, very true; but it is idle talk- H she added mildly, ‘‘ believe me, kind boy, I am much 
ing of these things; we have wandered from the sub- || beholden for this service; now leave me alone, that I 
ject—the Queen’s accusation against thyself. I did || may seek strength of my Heavenly father.” 
believe her, and followed thee down the avenue to the | “‘ Farewell’” said the boy, respectfully pressing his 
brink of the water. There was a moment when my | lips again to her hand. “When we meet again, give 
heart seemed on fire. When that dark youth sprang | no token of this interview. Thou art the first being 
from the trees, I thought it was him, and—and I need | that has ever heard me speak, save in my native tongue; 
net say what this hand was tempted todo. The dag- | the courtiers deem me indifferent to their meaning. 
ger was uplifted, the moonbeams glittered on its blade ; || They little know how apt an aching heart may become.” 
i heard his voice, and then crouched to the earth, terri- } A sad smile played over the boy’s face as he spoke, 
fied by my own wild thoughts. I listened to thy tale, | and drawing his plumed cap over his brows, he left the 
and was almost convinced by it—drank in every word I chamber courteously as he had entered it. 
of that mysterious prayer, ’till my very spirit seemed The moment Alice found herself alone, she sunk to 
ging from me in tears. I scarce know what impulse her knees, covered her face with her hands, and wept 
brought me hither, but I was terrified lest these evil | like a child. As a Christian, she was grieved that for 
*uspicions should again return to my bosom. They || a moment resentful feelings had found place in her 
10 






































heart; she was shocked to find so much of her naturally | 
strong passions unsubdued, and to this feeling of peni- | 
tence were added fears which her later conversation was | 
calculated to excite. 
she was but buman—a fragile, delicate girl, and I 
thoughts of what she might be called upon to endure, 
should her faith become known, almost overwhelmed 
Long and ardently did the weary 
girl pray for protection from evil, and power to act) \ 
uprightly, should the worst befall her; and when, at || 
last, her beautiful and innocent head rested on its | 
pillow, she slept tranquilly, and as a child, reposing on |; 
ite mother’s bosom. 1 

The great beauty of prayer is, that it gives an abi- |) 
ding strength to the heart, and while all earthly relim 
ances fade away before adversity, like perfume from the 
flower, or dew from a tree branch, affords serenity || 


her with dismay. 





and perpetual strength to the soul, equal to its utmost 
need. 
When Alice morning, it was with |) 
fearful and serene feelings. 
ened her; that ere nightfall she might be numbered | 
among the persecuted beings who were even then suf- || 


in the 
She knew that evil threat- | 


awoke 


fering imprisonment and death, rather than deny their 
Lord. But her young heart beat freely beneath the i 
thought, and she went forth to her duties, when the | 
usual hour of attendance on the Queen arrived, with a | 
serene brow, and a step of tranquil dignity. } 

When Alice entered the apartment where Queen i 
Mary usually «pent her mornings, she hesitated at the | 
door, and a slight color broke over her cheek, for King 
Philip was seated in the recess of an open window, |} 
while Charles, his favorite page, knelt on a cushion at | 
his feet, and trifled with the strings of a lute. Never | 
had Alice seen the stripling to such advantage. There \ 





was a lovely expression beaming over his youthful face, || 
his large liquid eyes were uplifted to the gaze of his | 
master—a rich color revelled in his cheeks and the low, 
soft notes of a Spanish air broke from his red lips like | 
perfume from the heart of a cleft pomegranate. The | 
morning was glorious with sunshine, and a light wind | 
came up from its revels among the flowery nooks of the | 


park, and sweeping through the open sashes, filled a 
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| meaning. 
'saw the small and femininely white hand flying like a 





antique and wainscotted apartment with its sweetness, 
"till it was fragrant as a flower-garden in the prime | 


of summer. It was beautiful to see the scented air | 


ravages of time. There was a gorgeous display of 


| jewels in its arrangement, singularly out of keeping 


with the pure hour of morning, and when Alice Copley 


With all her acquired fortitude, || advanced with noiseless footsteps, and took her station 


behind the chair, her fresh, youthful face, profuse tres- 
ses, bound by a single riband, and her simple black 


y oa dress, contrasted forcibly with the withered face 


| and magnificent raiment of her mistress. Indeed, a 
more striking picture than the whole group afforded, 
could not well be imagined. 

Mary did not observe the entrance of her attendant, 
and the King seemed equally unconscious, for the late 
quarrel with his royal consort had taught him to be 
more cautious in his admiration. The boy turned his 
eyes toward the door, and all at once there was a dis- 
|cord in his music. Suddenly he seemed to lose the 
| beautiful air he had been singing, but after a moment of 
strong confusion, his rich voice gushed out in a light 
cheering ditty, and bending his face over the lute, he 
' seemed absorbed in the sweet sounds it was giving forth. 
To the royal listeners, this rapid change seemed but a 
_vagary of his wild genius, but to Alice, it had a deeper 
She watched the graceful bend of his*head, 


winged bird over the lute, ’till her pure heart grew 
heavy, and her eyes became eloquent with deep com- 
miseration. The boy finished his air, swept back the 
curls that had fallen over his face, and that moment 
encountered and read Alice Copley’s glance. A burning 
crimson rushed over his face, and with an air of dis- 
pleasure and annoyance at being thus closely observed, 
he arose, and casting his lute down upon the cushion, 
drew back against the window casement, where he 
stood with folded arms, and eyes bent to the floor. 

“ Thou hast a dainty hand at the lute, fair master, and 


in sooth a sweet voice, too,” said the Queen, moving 


graciously forward and extending a broad piece of gold 


| to the page. 


A slight but very scornful frown shot over the boy's 
face, and he seemed about to reject the proffered guer- 
don, but a glance from King Philip reproved the 
impulse, and he received the coin, though with scarcely 
concealed reluctance. 

“We should chide your grace that this boy’s rare 
skill in music has been so seldom used for our pastime,” 
said Mary, leaning with sickly fondness over the King. 


trifling with the long black curls, and bathing the | | In sooth, we have it in our heart to beg this gentle 


uplifted forehead of that kneeling page, while the 
master sat gazing idly upon his spirited loveliness. 
Queen Mary reclined in a chair, nearly watching them 
both, as if she could find it in her heart to be jealous of 
the soft music which drew the notice of that swarthy, 
Spanish bigot one moment from herself. Notwithstand- 
ing Philip's repeated insolence of the previous day, it 





was evident that ne had effected a reconciliation with 


wore as much good nature as they were capable of 
assuming, and that she had taken more than usual care in 
the adornment of her person, was apparent in the glit- 
tering and cumbrous richness of a dress by which she | 
strove to conceal both the defects of nature, and the | 


his narrow-minded consort, for her repulsive features | 








favorite, at your hands, for our private divertisement.” 
The spirited page started as if an adder had stung 
him ; his brow contracted, one little foot beat nervously 


‘against the floor, and it was well for him that Queen 


Mary regarded not the burning glance which he lifted 
to her face. 
“What say you, boy, to the Queen's gracious re 


| quest ?” said Philip, turning to the page, with a smile | 


more arch, than usually visited his saturnine features. 
“I am no spaniel to be transferred at will,” be 
replied, indignantly, for the question had been put im 
his native tongue. 
Philip seemed to apprehend a more violent outbreak 
of feeling, an occurrence he was so anxious to prevent, 
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that, for the first time, almost, in his life, he conde- || without answering him, moved forward, and took her 
scended to use flattery toward his exacting consort. i station by the door of the oratory, trusting that the near 
“Nay, sweetheart,” he said, in English, ‘‘ will not | vicinity of the Queen might prove a protection against 
the faith and fond love of the master content you? In | farther annoyance. Philip did not venture to follow 
fair truth, I shall need the boy to svothe, with his | her, but as if to recompense himself for this forced selt- 
music, those many hours of loneliness in which the ! denial, seated himself again in the window, and order- 
cares of state take you from my company. Ask any | ing the page to give him some music, remained leaning 
thing but this, and it shall be granted.” | against the oaken wainscot, surveying the distant 
“ Nay, I will not press the matter, if this be your | maiden at his leisure. This unknightly rudeness was 
reason for refusing me,”’ replied Mary, drawing nearer i | lost on its object, fur her attention was drawn towards 
to the Prince, and with difficulty refraining from a caress, \ the oratory, from whence came the low eager voice of 
so completely was her credulity wrought upon. | the Queen, mingled now and then with the deep tone 
Disgusted with this display of shallow hypocrisy and || of a male speaker. The conversation was carried ou in 
puerile fondness, Alice turned her eyes on the page, curi- || a foreign language, but more than once Alice distinetly 
ous to observe what effect it had upon him. He stood || heard her own name pronounced, both by Mary and her 
by regarding the royal pair, not with haughty anger, as || companion. Suddenly a strong apprehension fell upon 
she had expected, but with quiet scorn, as if he deemed | the poor damsel’s heart, she strove to conjecture why 
the scene altogether too contemptible for any show of her humble name should be made the subject of conver- 
deeper feeling. | sation between Mary and her confessor, for no other 
Elated by the flattering language of her consort, Mary || person was ever admitted to the privacy of that little 
would feia have prolonged the pleasurable moments; || room. She remembered what the page had said to her 
but Philip had gained his object, and seemed little || on the previous night, and felt how true his prophecy of 
inclined to indulge her. | the Queen’s vengeance was likely to prove ; but with all 





“ Your grace forgets the presence of our attendants,” | these wild conjectures, she did not, for a moment, lose 
he muttered coldly, drawing back his head to avoid the || her fortitude. Philip at length became weary with his 
withered and jewelled hand which she had been twining ! uurecompensed devotion to a being that so coldly re- 
fondly among his sable hair. || ceived his homage, and fearing the return of his despised 

That moment Mary’s eyes fell upon her waiter- consort, arose and ieft the room. The page took up his 
woman. Instantly her whole demeanor changed: with | lute, but lingered a little behind. As he passed the 
a lowering brow she left the King, and swept across the || } oratory, the Queen was speaking leader and more 
room to her oratory. Scarcely had she disappeared, |) earnestly than she had done before. Alice could only 
when the page darted to the window, and with a quick | || understand that the tone of her voice was vindictive, 
motion of his hand, the piece of gold was sent flashing }) | but the boy comprehended better, and drawing close to 





to the terrace underneath. | the maiden, whispered— 
“Would it were the Queen’s self thus cast to the “‘ Be on thy guard; they are plotting thy destruction 
earth!’ he muttered, in Spanish. )even now; hasten to thy chamber if books or papers 


Philip both observed the action and heard the speech, } that can do harm are left within it, for they are about 
but instead of chiding the froward stripling, he patted || to order a search for evidences of heresy." 


his burning cheek, and answered in the same language, Alice turned pale, but still retained a degree of com- 
“ With all my heart, child, so you but keep the crown || posure, which surprized her strange friend. ‘“ Alas!” 
and sceptre from going with her.” | she said, “I cannot go, the Queen may return any 


The boy turned petulently away, and for the moment || moment, and mark my absence.” 
Philip seemed to lose patience with him. The generous boy snatched her hand, wrung it warmly, 
“Tush, tush,” he said; ‘‘no more of this peevish || and without speaking a word, hurried from the room. 
folly. Methinks those cheeks are never without an Scarcely had the door closed after him, when Queen Mary 
angry flush upon them now ; be wise; forbearance will || re-entered from the oratory, and by many trifling devices, 
not last for ever.” contrived to keep Alice by her side ‘till a full hour had 

The boy made no answer, but tears gushed into his passed away. At last the harrassed young creature 
eyes, and he turned sorrowfully away. Philip looked || received permission to withdraw. As she was hurrying 
on him earnestly for a moment, then approaching Alice, | toward her chamber with a beating heart, and limbs 
he greeted her with a careless compliment in English, trembling from protracted anxiety, she was met by one 
and declared that the hopes of feasting his eyes on her || of the court servitors, who had orders to conduct her 
beauty, had alone induced him to seck the Queen’s || before Friar Joseph, the Queen’s father confessor. 
“partment. The page stood within hearing of this While the scene which we have described was going 
heartless speech. He evidently strove to appear uncon- || forward in Queen Mary's apartment Friar Huntly sat 
scious, but the color died tint by tint from his face, and || in friar Joseph's closet, engaged in copying a missal of 
though his eyes were still wet with tears, the drooping || rare beauty, which had been sent to the Sovereign of 
lids and long shadowy lashes could scarcely conceal the England from the Pope. It was a curious old book, 
kindling fire underneath. The maiden observed this, || richly bonnd in white vellum, embossed with gold, and 
and was pained by it. Drawing gently back, she bent clasped with a single jewel of immense price, but its 
her head in acknowledgement of the King’s notice, and!’ chief value lay in the exquisite gems of art which it 
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contained. Each page bore on its snowy surface a 
legend or saintly history, wrought with consummate skill | 
Every leaf 
burned with the poetry of an invention, as yet, scarcely 
known in England. Francis Huntly had studied the 
arts at Rome, when, in his early youth, he had accompa- 
nied his uncle and patron, the Cardinal Pole, to the 
Pontiff’s court, and it was to gratify that good old pre- 
late, that he plied his skill in copying the missal which 
Friar Joseph, the Queen’s confessor, had solicited from 
his royal mistress for that purpose. A few months 
earlier, and Francis Huntly would have felt his blood 
thrill at the thoughts of such indulgence to his intense 
love for the beautiful, as the task afforded, but higher 
and holier feelings than even his restless genius could 
enkindle, had awoke in his heart during that interval, 
and his was “‘a divided duty.” His new faith made 
the subject of the book hateful to him, and yet there 
were times when his whole being seemed absorbed in 
the beautiful creations it displayed—times when his 
hand would tremble with eager delight on the parch- 
mevt—when hours and hours would pass by, and he 
remain all unconscious of their progress. It was during 
one of these periods of intense mental exitement, that 
Friar Joseph, who had been writing at a table in his 
closet on the morning in question, arose, and with his 
usual noiseless step, passed through a door which led 
to the Queen's oratory, leaving the artist altogether 
unconscious of his absence. When the priest returned, 
Huntly had fimshed his task, and was gathering up his 
implements to depart. He had worked very dili- 
gently for months, that he might surprize his kind old 
patron with a copy of the book so much coveted, and 
now that it was complete, he was most eager to start 
for London, where the cardinal remained at his own 
house, striving, by his benevolent interposition, to miti- 
gate the crueltics every day practised by the detested 
Bishop Bonner. When Friar Joseph saw that the 
youth was about to depart, he interposed, and requested 
a few moment’s delay; he was about to interrogate a 
person suspected of a disaffection to the mother church, 
and required the presence of a witness who might take 
down the examination. Huntly would have excused 
himself, for he had little relish for the proposed task, 
but an unaccountable feeling that the investigation 
related to some one dear to himself, took possession of 
his mind, and he consented to remain. His heart was 
full of anxiety, but he sat down with apparent calmness, 
and began to sharpen a pen. After the space of some 
ten minutes, which eppeared an age to the young secre- 
tary, the closet door opened, and Alice Copley entered. 
She was very pale, but her cheek flushed a little as she 
saw who was the Priest's companion, 

“ I was told that your reverenee wished to speak with 
me," she said, mildly approaching the friar. 

“ Thou wast rightly informed, daughter,” replied the 
priest in the low, cold, and yet strangely musical tones 
which he ever used both in seasons of joy and sorrow ; 
and lifting his searching eyes to her face, he sat regard- 
ing her in silence for the space of a minute. 

It is whispered in the court—we hope with no shade 


by some of the first masters of Rome. 


| of truth, daughter, that for some weeks back, thou bast 
| neglected to attend mass, according to the Queen’s gra- 
| cious requirement, that thou hast absented thyself from 
| the confessional, and otherwise neglected the spiritual 
| duties of a good Catholic. In these disaffected times, 
| it is meet that her gracious majesty should look well to 
the spiritual health of her household ; therefore, in her 
loving kindness, she has commanded that thou who art 
| so near her person, shalt be questioned touching those 
points in which we of the true church differ from those 
heretic subjects who style themselves reformers.” 


his gown, and holding it toward her, continued— 

“ Kneel before the image, emblem of our blessed 
Saviour, which all of the true faith hold sacred, and 
while thine eyes are fixed on the emblem of His suffer- 
ings, answer with humility such questions as are needful 
to the establishment of thy faith.” 

Alice turned a shade paler, but mildly put away the 
cross, and answered with » degree of firmness that gave 
a simple dignity to her words. 

“ Morning and night will I kneel before Him, thy 
Creator and mine,” she said, lifting her hand toward 


image.” 

The priest seemed in no way surprized by her answer, 
but quietly replaced the crucifix in the loose bosom of 
his gown, and spoke again coldly as before. 

“ By this contumacy, thou dost but give new strength 
to thine accusers,” he said. “If thou wilt not bow 
down before the blessed emblem of our Saviour’s death, 
answer the questions which I, as a true servant of the 
church, must propound even after thy own sinful fancy. 
Listen! dost thou believe in the supremacy of the Pope 
—that he is God’s vicegerent under Heaven, and 
second to no earthly potentate 1” 

For the space of some three minutes, Alice clasped 
her hands and bowed her pale face upon her bosom; 
she seemed earnestly and with intense energy, struggling 
for power to meet that subtle man as befitted a mild 
follower of the new creed. The secretary leaned 
breathlessly forward, his face was pale, and he seemed 
scarcely less agitated than the maiden. After these 
few moments of painful silence, Alice lifted her head, 
unclasped her hands, and folding them meekly over her 
bosom, looked on the priest, and answered— 

“Tt is useless to go farther in these questions,” she 
“I acknowledge myself a humble believer 





said. 


“ Alice, Alice, think what you are doing,” exclaimed 
the secretary, starting forward. Alice started, and for 
a moment seemed as if she would have thrown herself 
on his bosom, and have clung there for protection, but 
this feminine weakness soon passed away, and turning 
again mildly to the priest, she said— 

“T am a Protestant ; do with me as you will. 

“ And I,” said Francis Huntly, in a slow, determined 
voice, almost in solemn ere with his late vehement 
exclamation, “ I too —_ 


“ Peace, boy, peace,”’ said the Friar, lifting his hand 





reprovingly. “Cardinal Pole is a good Catholic. I 


Here the priest paused, drew an ebony crucifix from _ 
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have no memory for wild words such as his nephew was haps, but that was little. So he ran on, earnestly stri- 
about to speak.” f ving to delude her and himself, with hopes that both 
“And yet with thy subtle priestcraft thou wouldst felt to be unreal. They were still together, it might 
entrap the life of a harmless maiden like this,” said || be an hour after the priest’s departure, or a few minutes 
Huntly, taking the cold hand of the noble girl within || —the wretched take little heed of time—when there 
his own, and turning sternly upon the priest, ‘‘ shame on l was a slight noise at the door. They started, for both 
such cruel policy. I confess myself all that she is, and || supposed their persecutor was retiring to his closet. 
ye will not hear me, because I am the nephew of Queen i Huntly strained the maiden once more to his heart, 
Mary’s favorite. | kissed her—looked sorrowfully down into her sweet 
The priest seemed utterly regardless of the young | troubled face, and they parted. Yet they did not part 
man’s rash speech, but turning to Alice, he said, | then, for Alice went back once after she had passed the 
“ Daughter, get thee to thy chamber while I learn the || door, laid her trembling hand on Huntly’s shoulder, and 
Queen’s pleasure, touching the best means of curing thy i besought his forgiveness if she had ever, in her whole 
obstinate heresy, but attempt not again to approach the ! life, pained or angered him. She knew that such things 
person of her grace.” | had never been, and it was but a gentle, sorrowing 
Father Joseph was interrupted by the entrance of two | device, by which she might look upon his face, and hear 
persons who had been commissioned to search Alice’s f his voice once more, but when she saw tears in those 
chamber; they came empty handed, and when the | eyes, and the strong grief that shook that frame, her 
friar questioned them, reported that neither book nor Hl heart smote her, and she went away. 
paper was to be found, a reply that surprized the | Alice would fain have sought her father, but her limbs 
maiden not a little, for she had left the ritual beneath || trembled, and she was strangely faint. She met a page 
her pillow, and was well aware that many scraps of | on the way to her room, and entreated him to seek out 
paper, on which she had transcribed passages of holy || her parent, and tell him that his child was ill, very ill, 
writ, were in the drawers of an oaken table which stood Y and wished to speak with him. The boy promised to 
in the room. || go, but said he did not know where to seek for Master 
Alice would have obeyed the priest’s permission to || Copley, as he had not been in the castle since early in 
leave the closet, but as she turned to go, her over- || the morning, when he went through the Park with two 
wrought strength suddenly gave way, and she would || strange looking men from London. Apprehension for 
have fallen but for the timely support of master Huntly, || the safety of her only parent was now added to other 
who bore her to the chair he had occupied, and strove, || causes of fear. Yet the poor girl found strength to 
by every means in his power, to soothe her agitation. |} reach her chamber. Every thing was in confusion 
The priest dismissed the two persons who had inter-|| there. The curtains were knotted together, and flung 
rupted him, looked earnestly on the youth as he bent || over the high-posted bedstead ; her ornaments lay scat- 
over the feeble young creature whom his own cruelty || tered about the floor; drawers were open, and all the 
had rendered so helpless, and cautiously opening the || furniture was out of place. She sat down in a huge 
door again which led to the Queen’s oratory, disap- || oaken chair by the window; the crimson cushions were 
peared. Alice opened her eyes, and saw that she was displaced, and lay heaped at her feet, and before her 
alone with her betrothed husband—secretly betrothed, || stood the table where she had left a small manuscript 
but not the less firmly. When called upon to act, she || book, and some loose papers. They were nowhere to 
had done so fearlessly, yet she was but woman—a pure- || be seen, but in their place lay a bunch of flowers, 
hearted, gentle girl, with nothing but her own high simple wild blossoms gathered, probably, from some 
principles to sustain her. Her bodily strength had already || green knoll in the Park, for dew yet glittered upon the 
given way ; then came a harrowing sense of the danger || violets, and the primroses were full of fragrance. 
that threatened her—a yearning love of that life which || Alice took the flowers, and a faint gleam came over her 
she had held as nothing in the holy excitement of her || face, for they looked bright and cheering. It seemed 
heart, a few minutes before. She was alone with him || as if an old friend had appeared in her desolate apart- 
she loved, perhaps, for the last time on earth. A || ment. She sat a long time with the flowers in her hand, 
keen sense of this truth came to her heart. She raised || waiting the appearance of her father. At last she 
herself to his bosom, and clung there weeping in utter || heard footsteps in the passage, and starting to her feet, 
prostration of spirit. stood breathlessly awaiting his approach. The door 
Huntly strove to comfort her—said that she was so || was flung rudely open, and two men, armed with strange 
young, so beautiful, that even the sanguinary bishops || weapons, such as she had never seen in the castle before, 
who sat in judgment on the innocent could not find it in pushed into the room. The foremost laid his hand 
their hard hearts to condemn her. “Father Joseph heavily on the shrinking girl’s shoulder, while his com- 
might be merciful, nor reveal her confession to his mis- || panion held up a parchment, bearing the broad seal of 
tress, or, if he did, she was a woman—a cruel, cold- || England, and began to repeat its contents after the 
hearted one, it was true, yet still a woman, and would || drawling fashion of one who had learned such fearful 
not bring her to trial. But if the worst came, his uncle || documents by heart. 
was a good man, and loved him dearly; he was all|| Alice was by no means deficient in moral courage, 
powerful with the Queen, and would intercede for her— || but hers was a clinging feminine heart, and when its 
there was nothing to fear—a week's imprisonment, per- | deep affections were stirred, as they had been on 
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parting with master Huntly, her physical strength would | 
sometimes give way, though ber Christian resolution | 


remained firm as ever. While the constable was read- | 
ing the warrant for her apprehension, all the gentle | 
dignity of her nature returned. She mildly withdrew 
her arm from the rough hand which had grasped it, and | 


inquired whither thy were about to conduct her. 


“We did not come here to answer questions,” said 
one of the men, roughly. 


“ Surely not, without being well paid for the trouble,” 
rejoined the other, winking shrewdly at his companion, 
as he stooped down and transferred a small golden 
broach from the floor to his pocket. 


Alice marked the theft, and her heart swelled, but 
she did not speak, though the jewel had been her 
mother’s, and until that day—when those who searched 
the room flung it wantonly from its casket—a thing so 
sacred in her eyes, that it had been almost hoarded from 
the light. 

“Come, mistress, bestir thyself, and not stand whim- 
pering there like a traitor heretic, as thou art.” 

“T am ready,” replied the poor maiden, gathering the 
silken mantle once more over her person, and conceal- 
ing the flowers beneath its folds, as if she feared they 
would be taken from her. “I am ready.” 

Alice followed the men in silence from the castle, and 
walked on foot ‘till they reached the outskirts of the 
town. 
atood beside the high way, guarded by a posse of men, 
armed like her two conductors. Into this carriage the 
unresisting prisoner was hurried ; her captors took their 
places by her side, and the whole party proceeded at a 
brisk pace, she knew not whither. So overpowered 
was she, from the suddenness of her arrest, that 
her senses forsook her, and they returned not ’till 
the carriage stopped on the banks of the Thames. 
Alice was conducted to a wherry, and at last awoke as 
from a dark dream on the steps of the Tower. There 
was a wrangling of many tongues amid the keepers and 
constables as they conducted the maiden forward. She 
felt that the men about her were coarse and insolent; 
that their bold eyes were bent rudely on her features, 


One of the square heavy carriages of that age || 


— 





and that they spoke jeeringly of her person. She drew 
the mantle over her face, and followed them through 
the gloomy passages of the Tower, with a sensation of 
relief. At length they paused by a door of massive 
wood, studded heavily with iron. There were many 
bolts to be withdrawn after the ponderous key turned 
in its lock, but at last the door opened, and Alice sprang 
forward with a cry of tumultuous joy, for there, in the 
dim room beyond, stood her father. His arms were 
about her—she clung to his bosom, and for one blessed 
moment forgot every thing in a timid sense of protection 
his presence afforded ; but at last she remembered that 
he, too, was a prisoner—that they were both in the 
Tower. Every thing became indistinct ; her eyes closed, 
and she fainted, but dropped away gently as a grieved 
child falls asleep. 





To be continued. 
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SAILOR BOY’S LAMENT. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 








Aas! why did I leave 
My pleasant home 

A wanderer o’er the waves, 
Afar to roam ? 

Ah! why was I the first 
To rend apart 

Those household ties that long 
Bound heart to heart, 

’Tis night: the waves are round, 
The sky above, 

Whence the bright stars look down 
On those I love; 

On those whose fondest thoughts 
Will still be given 

To me, whene’er they lift 
Their hearts to Heaven. 

For this yon beaming stars 
Seem friends to me, 

But soon on distant seas 
My course will be— 

Seas where a stranger host 
Will meet my gaze, 

That ne’er on those I love, 
Poured their soft rays. 

Then will there nought be left 
Save mem’ry’s chain, 

To link my thoughts with those 
Beyond the main; 

But many a lovely flower, 
Unheeded when 

I mingled joys with them, 
Will bloom again. 

The sunny places where 
The violet 

Nestled amid the grass, 
With dew still wet— 

The fount, the mossy rock, 
The old oak tree, 

Will, in my night-watch, oft 
Come back to me. 

Oh, for one hour with those 
I left behind, 

Whose voices in the night, 
Borne on the wind, 

Like the low wind-harp’s notes 
Oft seem to come, 

Wafted from flowery fields, 
Near by my home. 

Why did I leave the fount, 
The rock, the tree— 


And roved the bee ? 
Why did I leave my home, 
And those I love, 
O’er the wild, pathless sea, 
Afar to rove ? 
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| he,) I was soon in the arms of Morpheus. 


and wending my way among the dilapidated statues and 





we, ether gemmed with millions of stars. The Venitian 
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THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. | 





BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Tue Easter week of eighteen hundred and thirty-four | 
will be ever by me remembered as one of the most) 
memorable in my existence. It was then that I first | 
arrived in Rome, in company with two companions, | 
where, to our astonishment and chagrin we found that 
we could not obtain a lodging or even the luxury of a 
bed for love or money; nay, not even a seat at a table 
d’ hote, could we procure, so full was the city with | 
strangers who had come to attend the festival. It may 
be easily imagined that our feelings were not the most 
delightful—the night was fast approaching, and where 
to lay our unfortunate heads we knew not. In this 
dilemma we resolved to part company, and each to pilot 
himself as best he could into a haven of shelter. Thus 
circumstanced, I made sundry appeals to the generosity 
and feelings of some dozen landlords, but all were of no | 





MOTHER OF 


| the lighter edifices. 
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Palace was half hidden in shadow, but where the moon- 
beams fell directly upon it, the heavy walls and curiously 
carved cornices showed like a monarch towering above 
But my heart was in the palace of 
the aged mother, and I stood and wept at the remem- 
brance of departed greatness. The clock of the Capitol 
tolled the hour of midnight—the brazen tones rung 
through the walls of the palace, and then again followed 
the most sublime silence, broken only by the occasional 
and distant murmurings of the Tiber. I had often 
longed for this moment, and I gave myself up to the in- 
tensity of soul. I thought of the woman who had given 
birth to Napoleon, and I felt proud to know that on this 
night I was the only man who pronounced the name of 
the matron before the house in which she slumbered— 
yes—perhaps dreaming of her departed son, whom the 
same bell that had just sounded the march of time, but 
thirty years before had proclaimed King of Italy, as 
The rays of the 
queen of night now shone more fully on the palace, and 
To my sur- 
prize I saw the doors open, and entering, I suddenly 


well as the artillery of the Invalides. 
my curiosity led me to approach nearer. 


found myself in a brilliant saloon, the walls of which 





avail, nay I even offered to accept of the shelter of a | 
stable, but even that was deemed a luxury, every crib 
and manger having been converted into a temporary | 
couch and occupied by the grooms and servants of the 


| were adorned with the most magnificent pictures. A 


| winding staircase conducted to an immense gallery 
| above, which with analmost childish curiosity ] ascended, 


different guests. Finding my attempts thus unsuccessful, || where looking from a window I beheld the inner court 


I had recourse to my old companion, philosophy, who | 
has never forsaken me in my journey through life, and | 
together we resolved to spend the night under the canopy | 
of heaven. Wandering from the living throng I soon | 


| found myself among the ruins of the imperial city, | 


where placing myself upon a block of granite under the 
shade of a ruined wall, [I enveloped myself in my mantle 
like Cesar, and laying me down to sleep, (happier than 


When I awoke I found myself chilled and powerless. 
A heavy dew had fallen, and but for my cloak, I must 
have been completely saturated. I sprang to my feet, 
temples, at a pace that would have done honor to the 
most celebrated pedestrian, I found myself again in the | 
city in the Venitian square, at the foot of the Capitol, | 
where I suddenly halted. 

On the corner of the square I beheld the words, 
“ The road to San Romaldi,” which street I knew led 
to the residence of the French Ambassador, and before 
me rose an immense edifice, which I conjectured, from 
its situation and from the descriptions I had read of it, 
to be the Venitian palace, built from the ruins of the 
Colosseum. At another corner of the square I beheld 
a magnificent dwelling which I now knew must bé 
that of the mother of Napoleon—my heart beat 
quickly—a throng of indescribable feelings took posses- 
sion of me, and I paused and looked upon the building 
as if I had been fascinated by some mysterious power. 

Yes! There slept the illustrious mother—the woman 
whom death appeared to have forgotten—the living ruin 
of majesty in the city of ruins! The square was deserted 
—the moon rode in unclouded brilliancy in a sea of 





of the palace, rich in fountains and flowers. I now 
began for the first time to think to what danger my 
| curiosity might probably bring me—a stranger entering 
a strange palace without an introduction or motive. I 
| thought too of the Sbirri of whom I had heard so much 
| and certainly my situation in such a place and at such 
,an hour, was by no means calculated to produce the 
most favorable impression—I therefore speedily retraced 
| my steps, and wandering among the remnants of Roman 
greatness, awaited with patience the dawn of morning. 
I waited not long, and entering the city according to 
agreement, I met my companions at the Hotel Diew. 
They had, like myself, been equally unfortunate in obtain- 
ing refuge through the night, but had received a promise 
from the landlord that we should hereafter be accomo- 
dated with one attic during the Festival. 

The day that I left Florence, the Pbinee de Montfort 
had given me a letter to the Chevalier Bohle, at Rome, 
which I valued most highly, hoping that it would pro- 
cure me a sight of the Emperor's mother. Having 
therefore paid my devotions to the toilet, I hastened to 
the Chevalier. I fornd him most frank and courteous, 
offering me the hospitality of his dwelling, and promising 
by every means, to favor my wishes and advance my 
views. I thanked him sincerely, while I said—“< To- 
day, my friends, the companions of my voyage, have 
discovered something like a dwelling, of which we have 
taken a temporary lease, at the rate of twenty francs a 
day. I thank you for your hospitality, but not wishing 
to be separated from them, I beg to decline your genero- 
sity, and in its place request of you another favor. The 
Prince de Montfort, so affable and attentive to all 
Frenchmen who visit Florence, has given me to hope 
that you will introduce me to the mother of Napoleon.” 
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“ How!” said be, regarding me with astonishment. 
“ That is an affair that requires some arrangement. To- 
day the lady mother will not be able to be seen—but to- 
morrow I think I can oblige you. Give me your address 
and I shall wait upon you.” 

I did so, and on the following morning the Chevalier 
was punctual to his promise. 

As we were proceeding to the palace, he said to me— 
“ Rome, sir, at this time is full of all the aristocratic 
voyagers of Prussia, England and Germany. Each day 
some man of high birth solicits the favor to be admitted 
for a moment into the presence of the Emperor’s mother, 
but in her feeble state of health, she is not able to grant 
it, and you must be convinced that such visits arise | 
principally from idle curiosity, and are very annoying, 
therefore she has taken the prudent resolution to receive 
no one; but when! pronounced your name and informed 
her you were a Frenchman, she desired me to say that | 
she would receive you with the greatest pleasure.” 

We soon arrived at the palace. As we entered, I was 
struck by the profound silence which reigned throughout | 
The stairs were deserted and I 





the spacious mansion. 
was left to wander alone through the rooms and galleries. 
At length the Chevalier returned, and desiring me to | 
follow him, opened a door which led into a magnificent 
saloon, and pronounced my name aloud. I looked 
around me thinking to behold some symptoms of regal 
In a recess close to the 
fire, | discovered a lady in an easy chair. It was the 
mother of Napoleon! A smile played upon her counte- | 
nance. She repeated my name, and ordering a chair to 
be placed beside her, desired me to be seated. 

“You have come from Florence, have you not?”’ she 


etiquette, but I saw-none. 


said to me. ‘“ You have seen my children—I know you 
have. Louis was unwell—how is he continuing ?”’ 

“The Count Saint Leu appears to be recovered, 
madam," I replied, “I had only the honor of seeing 
him once during my sojourn in Florence.” 

“ And Julie?” 

“ Madam, the Countess of Survilliers is still indis- 
posed—her house is still in mourning for the recent 
calamity.” 

“Ah! poor Charlotte—she is a young widow,” she 
said, sighing deeply. ‘And Jerome and Caroline ?” 

“The Prince de Montfort, his Countess and family, 
were enjoying perfect health. There is not a mansion 
in Florence where true hospitality and kindness are so 
much extended to my countrymen—"’ 

“ I know it, I know it! How long do you intend to 
remain in Rome?” 

“ Not long,” I answered, “ two or three days at the 
utmost. I am obliged to return to Naples.” 

“ The situation of Rome I hope pleases you. I have 
lived here a long time—twenty years,” and her head 
dropped upon her bosom. 

“ Twenty years!" I exclaimed, ina voice of surprize, 
as if I had been ignorant of the downfall of the empire— 
“ twenty years, madam !”’ 

“ Yes, sir! twenty years,’ she replied to my question, 
in a voice of grief, and shook her head as at the melan- 
choly remembrance. 





A long silence now ensued—she appeared to have 
fallen into a state of oblivion and I presumed not to 
interrupt her. I cast my eyes upon the objects which 
surrounded me. One other person only was in the 
apartment, an elderly lady, who was busied upon some 
embroidery. The walls were decorated with the mem. 
bers of the Buonaparte family, painted by the most 
celebrated artists, and which had once decked the gal. 
leries of the imperial residences. But nothing was to 
me so affecting as the illustrious mother bereft of her 
children and surrounded by their portraits. There she 
sat immoveable in her chair, the victim of physical infir- 
mity—of age and its evils—yet most heroically resigned. 
Her robe, which was closely wrapped around her, dis- 
played a form of almost skeleton thinness. Her hands 
were shrivelled; her face retained only its covering of 
skin, wrinkled and yellow. Her eyes were open but 
their lustre was gone—the orbs moved about with a 
vacant wildness, but no symptom of soul was in 
them. From the position which I occupied, I beheld at 
once the mother of Napoleon and the tower of the 
Capitol—two objects which had commanded the greatest 
share in the annals of creation. The one the mother of 
him who had marched over kingdoms and crowns, 
making and unmaking monarchs. The other the temple 
from which the mandates of the mightiest had gone forth 
to sway and revolutionize the world. Recovering from 
her revery, with difficulty she pronounced the names of 
France and Napoleon. Up to this moment she appeared 





only an ordinary female, a mother laden with years who 
| had inquired with the most touching simplicity of the 
| details of my voyage and of her absent family. But now 


| her frame appeared to be of a sudden electrified, her 4 
i words, and gestures, were bold and majestic, and | 


beheld in reality the woman who was truly formed to 
have given birth to the mighty Napoleon. Age, grief, 
and exile, seemed to have done but little on her, and for 
some moments she betrayed a vigor of nerve and an 


only in a heroine of twenty years. To attempt a narre- 
tion of her language would be inutile and presumptuous. 
But I question if ever man again beheld the spirit of the 
royal mother blaze forth in such brightness. 

Of our familiar conversation, I am more at liberty to 
speak. She spoke of her children and the happy days 


births and deaths. Though the muscles were contracted, 


waxed young again under the influence of remembrance 


monument, ) whom in the forgetfulness of age she deemed 


all the fondness of a mother, proud of him as when the 
roar of the imperial cannon and the T'e Deum of Notre 





Dame proclaimed him Emperor, and then weeping for 


she had passed with them in the isle of Corsica, and _ 
perpetually alluded to the precise hour of their various — 


the nerves unstrung, the skin parched and withered, and — 
the physical organs no longer performed their office, still | 
it was sublimely beautiful to see how strongly the spirit — 
yet burned under the ruins of humanity, and how age © 


yet alive—against whom the bullets of Europe had been _ 
levelled during the battles of fifteen years, her mater — 
nai recollections still clinging to and devouring her with _ 


vi 


expression of speech which would have been looked for 


—to see her trembling for him, (now in his sea gitt — 
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THE MOTHER 


him as when the eagle of France cowered upon the || 
. , ] 
plains of Waterloo, and he was doomed an exile to the |; 


barren rock of Saint Helena. 


For a long period she had, I was informed, kept alive | 


her faculties by thinking and talking of her beloved | 
children and of her grand-son, the Count de Reichstadt, 
who had been comparatively a prisoner at the court of | 


the Emperor of Austria. It had been denied that her 


melancholy old age should ever be cheered by his || 


presence, and the affectionate creature every morning | 
conveyed her maternal kisses on the wind that swept | 
around the Capitol, fondly hoping that they might salute i 
the lips of the boy. When his name by accident was | 
mentioned, she would seem to be inspired with fresh || 
strength, and attempt to rise from her seat. At other 
times she would sit whole days without speaking, and || 
almost without motion. Frequently she would i 


forth in lamentations of sorrow, such as—‘‘ My son! 


my son! where art thou? Come to thy aged mother!” | 


Oh! ye that pass through the valley of sorrow, say is || ¢ 
Niobe, Marie, all || 


F : . : 
| in melancholy harmony with the voices of the choir. I 


Rachael, 
the desolated and inconsolable mothers, none can surpass 
this Like 


chained to the rock of Saint Helena, it may be said she was 


your grief equal to hers. 


the sufferings of aged matron. 


chained to the Tarpeian—yet had she not sank under her | 


For 


affliction—despair had not accelerated her death. 


years had her brow been burdened with the crown of || 
The body | 

*“-* . . * . . " 
was dead, but the spirit still lingered in it defying as it | 


sorrow, yet still had she wrestled with decay. 


were the scythe of time, which however was gradually yet | 


Poor woman! 


effectually completing its destruction. 
the autumn sun can no more wither thy branches, “ the 
The mother of the last of | 
the demigods will soon embrace her son in that world 


Pontine marshes are dry.” 


where the trump and the din of battle are changed for | 
the timbrel and the song of praise. Thus communing | 
with myself, I sat for some moments in the presence of | 
the lady mother, forgetful of her and every thing around | 
me, ‘till I was roused by the rattling of the many| 
equipages which were passing in front of the palace, 
when thinking my visit had exceeded the bounds of | 
courtesy, I proposed to take my leave. 
“ Are you going so soon?” she said, in a voice full a 
kindness. ‘Ah! doubtless you wish to attend the | | 
duties of the holy week.” 
“Yes, madam, I wish to behold the Sistine chapel.” | 
“Have you seen Fescly?” 
that “I had not.” 
“Then I will recommend you to Fesch,” she said, | 


she inquired. I an 


“he will be pleased to know you—he will show you his | 
gallery of paintings. 
chapel ?”” 


Do you hope to find a place in the | 
“T hope so, madam, at least I shall endeavor to be | 
early there.” 
“If you have time to see the Cardinal before, he will | 
find you one, although I fear he will not be able to attend | 
the duties of the day, he is so much indisposed.” | 
“I shall pay my devoirs to the Cardinal, madam, after | 
the Easter Féte,” I answered. 
“Ah! yes, yes, it will be better, he will have more 


her son || 


| of the choir. 
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and shook it. I bowed and stammered forth a few 


unconnected words of thanks, while her secretary, a 
| French officer of commanding figure and elegant man- 
ners, M. Robagli, accompanied me to the door. 

“Well, asked he. I 
| could only reply by gestures of astonishment and admi- 
|| ration, and regaining the street of Corso, I walked on 
| almost unconscious of every object, ’till I found myself 
at the corner of the Della Murata. A bill of the opera 
attracted my attention, announcing the production of 
|| Donizetti’s “‘ Elixir of Love” at the Theatre De Valle, 
| and I moved on in the direction, through several narrow 
| and crooked streets, till I found myself opposite the 
church of Saint Pierre, into which vast crowds of people 


how have you been gratified ?”’ 


| were pouring. I paused—curiosity was busy with me. 

“Shall I proceed to the opera or enter the church of 
|| Saint Pierre?” I asked of myself. Something whispered 
} me to do the latter—I entered. 

The day was in accordance with the scene—a heavy 
loom had palled the heavens, a thousand bells sent forth 
their chimes, and the deep tones of the organ mingled 


It was Good Friday. 


thought of the noble matron and her sorrows—tears 
gushed into my eyes—a deep and holy feeling took pos- 
| session of my spirit. The sound of praise echoed 
| through the aisles of the edifice then dying sweetly and 
soothingly away, nought was heard but the plaintive 
tones of the organ. A breathless silence reigned over 
all. Suddenly the full and sonorous music burst forth 
again, while one voice was distinctly heard over all others 


I listened, and distinguished the melan- 


choly words, 
| 


“She wept and no one came to comfort her!” 


Original. 
ODE TO PEACE. 


Att hail the long expected day 

When Peace shall dwell on every shore, 
When angry strife shall pass away, 

And men shall wield the sword no more j 


When turns our race to peaceful toil, 
The hand to guide the shining plough, 

And when upon the blood-stained soil 
The yellow, waving harvests bow : 


When silent is the widow’s wail, 

Nor tearful is the Orphan’s cheek : 
And when upon the moving gale 

No more the martial thunders break. 


Then shall all coming time abound 
With moral virtues blest increase, 

And Earth be consecrated ground, 
To great and holy deeds of Peace ! 


And man shall rise in conscious power, 
And cast the passion’s thrall away: 
Whilst onward hastes the happy hour 





leisure—you are right,” and she gently grasped my hand 
11 


That ushers in Millennium Day. 
















Original. 
THE RESCUE. 


BY MRS. EMELINE 8S. SMITH. 


Tax incident about to be related, is one of many 
similar ones, which occurred during the early settle- 
ment of America. Those who sought a home in the 
savage wilds, which then covered the land, wedded 
themselves to a life of peril and hardship. The dangers 
which continually threatened them, called forth all the 
heroic qualities of their nature, and their lives were 


marked by many a lofty deed of daring and devotion. 





THE RESCUEB. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
{ 


| 


|| Was, at this time, the theatre of many a tragic scene. 
| Sometimes the woodman, in penetrating too far into the 
|, pathless recesses of the forest, lost his way, and wan- 
| dered for days in the dreary wilderness, suffering many 


miseries, and perishing at last by the pangs of hunger. 
Sometimes a hungry beast of prey would cross the path 
of the wanderer, and doom him to a dreadful death. 
Sometimes the wily red man, who yet lurked about 


|| ‘ ; 
|| those lonely wilds, entrapped the white hunter, and, 


from a spirit of revenge, or the thirst for blood, sacri- 
ficed his victim with the most wanton and barbarous 


|| cruelty. 


As the anxious wife thought of these things, her 


Such deeds should not sink into oblivion, for they belong || fears and forebodings became almost insupportable. 
to the history of our country, and as such, should be | Hushing the infant to sleep, she carried it into the 


recorded and remembered. 


dwelling, and deposited it in its cradle bed. She then 


We would present a picture to the imagination of the || hastened forth again, and wandered along the path that 
reader. There is a broad and beautiful stream, with || Jed to the forest, anxiously looking forward the while 


its deep, still waters, flowing on between banks covered || for her husband. 


She walked onward for some time, 


. . . . ' 
by luxuriant foliage; and its bright surface dotted here || fond’y hoping to see the object of her search, but her 


and there with fairy httle isles, where graceful shrubs 
and fragrant flowers bud and blossom undisturbed in| 
wild and lonely loveliness. 


many varieties, are winging their way over the quiet) 


hopes were vain, and sending one more searching glance 


| 


Bright-plumed birds, of | 


| around, and seeing nothing but the gloomy shadows of 
the trees, she turned with a heavy heart to retrace her 


steps. As she was proceeding homeward, a sudden 


. . “4 } _ 2 
water, and the surrounding scene echoes with their , fear for her child, whom she had left alone, crossed her 


tuneful minstreley. On the borders of the river, at the 
edge of a forest that stretches far away over hill and 
dale, stands the rude but picturesque dwelling of a back- 
woodsman; with the blue smoke curling up from its 
lowly roof, and its humble walls glancing out from the 
green foliage that surrounds them. There are some | 
indications of taste and refinement near the woodman’s | 
home, which give a cheerful appearance to that other- 
wise wild and lovely scene. A graceful vine curtains 
the lowly window, and many bright flowers, natives of 
a distant soil, shed their grateful perfume around. 
Near the door hangs a cage, containing a rare and beau- 
tiful bird, whose song of gladness breaks sweetly upon 
the stillness of that solitary place. 

On a low seat at the entrance of the dwelling, is seen 
a young woman, caressing an infant. She has lost the 
blooming loveliness of early youth—ber cheek is pale, 
and her brow wears that thoughtful expression which is 
imprinted by the touch of care; yet she is still beautiful 
in form and feature, and none may look upon her with- 
out admiration. As she bends over the child in her 
arms, her eye fills with that unutterable tenderness and 
love which are only seen in the eye of a mother, and 
which make the face of a beautiful woman almost 
angelic. 
send an anxious glance towards the forest, as if she 


Now and then she turns from the child, to 


watched for the approach of some one from that direc- 
tion. ‘She is momentarily expecting her husband. He 
left his home at morn; the hour appointed for his return 
has passed away; the shadows of the trees are lengthe- 


ning in the rays of the setting sun, and yet he comes |) 


not. The fond wife begins to tremble for his safety— 


} mind, and caused her to hasten forward. Drawing 


| nearer to the dwelling, this fear became so intense, that 
|it amounted almost to a conviction of some terrible 
Flying, rather than walking, she reached 
| the house, and sprang to the cradle—it was empty, and 
the child nowhere to be seen! With frantic eagerness 
she rushed to the back door of the dwelling, which she 
had left closed, and which she now found was open. 
She was just in time to see a party of Indians making 
Her heart whispered the fearful 


calamity. 





rapidly to the woods. 





assurance that they bore away its treasure. Here was 
a trying situation for a timid and helpless woman—her 
husband afar off—perhaps in peril—her child—her first 
born, and only one, torn away by the rude hand of a 
savage—dread night approaching, and no earthly arm 
to aid! 

Without pausing for reflection, the mother flew along 
the path which the Indians bad taken. Now and then 
she caught a glimpse of their forms as they moved 
rapidly through the trees, but as the twilight deepened, 
and surrounding objects became more indistinct, even 
that slight comfort was denied her, and she traced her 
gloomy pathway without knowing whether or not it 
would bring her nearer the object of her pursuit. Yet 
she paused not a moment in indecision, but hastened 
onward through the increasing darkness, unconscious of 
the uncertainty of her search, and the wildness of her 
expedition. She had but one thought—one hope; and 
that was to be near her child—to save it, if it could be 
saved, or perish with it, if perish it must. Strong in 
this determination, she pushed forward, thoughtless of 
fatigue, and fearless of peril. As the night advanced, 





a fearful foreboding of evil steals over her mind, and 


the dark dread of some approaching calamity haunts | 


her imagination. 


She has reason to fear; for that portion of country | 


the wind rose and sighed among the trees with 4 
mournful and heart-chilling sound. The stars, that had 
\| hitherto shed a faint light through the branches, were now 
veiled in black clouds, that seemed to presage a storm; 
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THE RESCUE. 


and ever and anon the shrill croaking of a night-bird, or || calculated to strike terror into the heart of the delicate 
the prolonged howl of some beast of prey, was borne being who gazed upon it. 

to the ear of the unhappy wanderer, waking fearful || But she scarcely saw the rude savages or their imple- 
thoughts, and warning her of the dangers by which she || ments of death, for her whole soul was absorbed in con- 
was surrounded. || templating a portion of the scene which we have not 

Those who have never roamed in a forest at midnight, || yet described, and which riveted her attention with a 
can scarcely realize how much that is terrifying is con- | thrilling and magic power. Bound to a tree, was the 
nected with such a journey. At one time, the how] of || form of her husband ; and at his feet on the cold ground, 
the hungry wolf will burst so suddenly and clearly on lay her child. The father’s face was pale, and stained 
the ear that we can scarcely persuade ourselves the || with blood; the infant’s was covered by its dress, and 
monster is not close at our side—at another, the falling its form was motionless as if chilled by the cold hand 
of a decayed branch will produce such a loud and fear- I of death. How felt the fond wife and mother when 
ful sound, that we deem it the fatal plunge which must ithat sight of horror met her eye? Repressing by a 
doom us to destruction. Now the wind will come with | mighty effort the shriek of agony that rose to her lips, 
a fitful and moaning cadence, so like the human voice, | and conquering, by the strength of a heroic soul, the 
that we, for an instant, believe it the wail of an ago- 1 almost irresistible desire she felt to rush forward, and 
nized being—and aguin it will sweep by with a rushing || clasp those dear ones to her aching heart, she stood 
sound like a troop of enraged monsters, bent on a mis- |! gazing upon the scene with feelings which cannot be 
sion of death. Sometimes an unseen, low-drooping | described. She saw with a throb of sudden joy, that 
branch will softly touch the shoulder, congealing the || her husband lived, but her heart grew cold again as she 
warm current of life with the idea that a spectral hand | watched the motionless form of her child. She longed 
has suddenly arrested our progress; and again a black || to fly to its side, and ascertain the truth, for the sus- 
and blasted tree, with one or two sere branches protru- | pense that preyed upon her spirit was terrible, but again 
ding from its side, will, for an instant still the pulsation i her resolute mind restrained her, and she began to 
of the heart, as we behold in it a frightful phantom, deliberate upon the situation of her husband, and devise 
stretching forth its arms to grasp our shrinking forms. | means for releasing him. 

All this, and more, must one feel and fear in a lonely | The vivid light cast by the fire on all things near it, 
midnight pilgrimage through the forest; and all this |! enabled the wife to note the scene distinctly. She saw, 
the mother endured as she pursued her almost hopeless } with a thankful heart, that the savages all slept, and 
enterprize. She had travelled far, very far, for the |) that she could reach the side of her husband without 
darkness of night, and the intricacies of the wood, had passing near enough to awake them; but she also saw 
scarcely lessened the speed with which she commenced } that he was bound by strong cords, which she could not 
her walk, and she had been many hours on her way. hope, in her wonteh state, to unfasten, and she looked 
Weariness was beginning to overcome her—hope was || about for something to sever them. There was nothing, 
departing from her heart, and despair chilling all her |! save the knives which the Indians wore at their sides. 
energies, when she discovered afar off through the trees, Looking more intently, she saw that one of these had 
a light. It was but a feeble glimmer, yet oh! how it slipped from its place, and lay on the ground by its 
irradiated the path of the wanderer. The instant she | owner, so near, that his hand almost touched the hilt. 
beheld it, hope sprang back to her heart, and strength || 4 pang of intense fear shot through her frame, when 
invigorated her frame. That faint and far-off ray || she thought of approaching so close to the terrific form 
seemed the light of returning happiness, and she 


of the savage, but another look upon the pale ‘face of 
watched it as eagerly as the mariner watches the star |! the prisoner, re-assured her, and she determined to 
which guides him over ocean’s stormy waves. She || rescue him, or perish in the attempt. She could not 
now hastened onward with redoubled energy, and | approach the Indians without revealing herself to the 
though her step sometimes faltered, and her heart } eyes of her husband, and she feared, in that case, an 
sunk within her, as the light disappeared behind some | exclamation of surprize would follow her appearance, 
intervening object, she still kept her eye steadily in the and arouse the foe from their slumber. After ponder- 
direction of the beacon, and soon gained a position || ing a moment upon the best mode of proceeding, she 
Where it shone brightly before her, and she could | determined to steal softly to the back of the tree, place 
approach without losing sight of it again. As she drew || her hand upon the lip of the captive, whisper a few 


near " > > scene whic * io 2Y¥PFS il ° : ; 
, She gazed upon the scene which that light revealed, || words of explanation, and implore him, not by the 
i © 


with mingled feelings of astonishment, hope and fear. _|| slightest murmur, to frustrate her plans. With a throb- 
There was a large fire built of the dried branches of bing heart, she commenced her perilous undertaking. 
IPe . * . | . 
ss s, and around it lay the dusky forms of five or six | Noiselessly she made her way to the tree, and accom- 
ndi moni : = oo 7 ‘ 
ids ans, reposing upon the ground. Their appearance || plished her purpose. There was no time for delay, 
Sav - ; > eX * enc aT ; : 
. np and fearful in the extreme; each with his | yet one instant the mother turned to look upon her 
a fe > : . , . . . ay . . 
P aa feathers lighted by the fitful glare of the fire, | child, yearning to clasp it to her bosom, but not 
anc P A. : 7 . ‘ : ’ : 
side at one and we alping-knife gleaming at his | daring to lift the cloth which concealed its features, 
* Near them were implements of hunting, and || and assure herself whether or not it lived. A little 
a : Ber 
round the fire lay scattered bones and fragments of a _while before, she would have given worlds to be 
rece ; : , 
*cent rude and hasty repast. The whole scene was’ able to do this, but now she felt that to behold it 
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wrapped in the slumber of death, would unnerve her | 
arm, and render her unfit for the further prosecution 
of her trying task. With a firmness that would have | 
done honor to a stoic, she conquered the promptings 


| 
1) 
i] 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ‘THE YEMASSEE,’ ‘THE 
KINSMAN,’ ETC. 


Morals for the People.“ Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes?”’ demands the Satirist—and the question in 
this country may very well be applied to the people, 


| who are, or should be, their own guards, and in whom 


— » sleeper he pressed her | : : 
- on arene _ ~ ~ oe r pals ‘ PS hrob- | the wellbeing and safety of the country properly abides. 
p it sly wpon it to still its tumultuous throb- |) 
aoe artist a . ; oy f the | How shall we make them true to themselves—to one 
ings. ne terrible inst: e thought the eyes of the |) ‘ 
2h cane yarerear janine . | another—to us, and to our common country? This 


of natural love, and hastened away. With a step aa | 
noiseless as the falling dew, she glided towards the 
slumbering savages; as she drew near, her frame 
trembled so violently, she could scarcely support 
herself; and when she put forth her hand to take’ 


the knife, the beating of her heart was so audible, she 


“ne rlared upon her with a fierce and ane ‘ “ 
Indian opened, and glared upo question is more frequently asked than answered. We 


ig expression; but this was mere fancy, for he me . » 
munmgnast enguecsion; Dut Piping _rely too much on King Numbers. We seem to take for 


, e ne nt she was gliding away : : ba 
etill slept, and the next moment she was gliding ” || granted with Ma’mselle Martineau, that the majority 


with the knife firmly grasped in her hand. With a few | must be right; forgetting, as we invariably do, that, in 


i *s she liberated her husband, and then bent pe ‘ 
rapid strokes she lib d her hus . |, most cases, at the beginning—and for a very obvious 


w uncovered the child. To her unspeakable || — T 
down and uncovered the child. I reason—the majority have been sadly wrong. They 


; . , ; ; > “ ’ _ 1 3 ° e 
joy, she found it in a slumber as sweet and peaceful as | tins: thas Gh Ghai eal, tee Gad: Vien the Aanen off Hees 


though it had been hushed to rest upon its mother | Christ, of Socrates, Galileo and a host besides, suffi- 


bosom. With a prayer of gratitude upon her lips, she 


| ciently shows what the popular tendencies must be in all 


lifted it from its rude resting-place, turned to her com- | cases of a novel character, and on the subject of truths 


nior votione » way to their home, With| . . — 
panion, and motioned the way to their he , and doctrines previously unknown or untaught. Nor is 


rapid and noiseless steps they hurried away, speeding |, | the case, in all respects, much better now, than at the 
’ ’ 


coward with tremulous yet hopeful heerte. Net a} periods referred to. Persecution, if not so deadly, is 


c . j » fi . re . ras infi ¢ “ 
moment did the fond mother spare to caress her infant |) . 0 oe ly less active to-day than it was yesterday. The 


—not a word did she utter to greet her husband. The expounder of the new faith, it is true, is not put ona 


epell of @ now found, uncertain happiness had settled | gridiron to test the merits of his doctrine over a slow 


upon her spirit, and she feared to break ite thrilling | fire; but there are a thousand other ways of despatching 


charm, For a time they travelled thus in silence and \| him by what is significantly called ‘ public opinion —as 
darkness; moving, @ near as they could judge, in the | if it was not public opinion that fried and flayed even in 


direction of their home, and anxious to be farther, still |) the days of Saint Bartholomew. This public opinion is 


a wrawa fi vm ‘ry cnemies. cng weariness | 
farther y from their : At length wee * || a thing to be made and compounded, and it may be made 


; , , 
compelled them to rest awhile, and, as the dawning || good or evil, In no case is it a proper tribunal, since 


day began to shed a trembling light abroad, they my there is no sufficient reason why the tendencies of a 


into a thicket and sought repose, } mass should be made to supersede and take the place of 

The beams of the rising sun lighted the wanderers on | || justice, whose laws should come with equal emphasis 
their homeward pathway ; and when that sun was sink- |and:efficacy from the lips of an individual. I am 
ing to repose, its parting rays fell calmly over the wood- |) unwilling to leave any thing to public opinion which the 


man’s humble home, revealing a scene of bliss such as || resort to a less flexible court will decide; and I am dis- 


seldom visits the abode of man. How radiant with | | posed to think that is in consequence of so much being 
grateful joy was the face of the fond mother, as she left to a tribunal which is as unstable as water and as 
clasped her recovered treasure closer to her bosom; ! variable as the winds, that we make so little headway in 
how full of admiring love was the eye of the rescued || our progress to the certain and the true, We are 
hushand, as it rested upon its fair preserver; and oh! | daily congratulating ourselves with our conquests and 


: 
how warm and fervent was the prayer, breathed in that |) discoveries, as well in morals as in philosophy ; and yet, 





hour of safety, bearing up to Heaven the deep devotion || Truth and Error still keep up their ancient controversy 


of thankful and happy hearts. | and we do not see that the former gains much from her 
|, old enemy. If Truth does sometimes go ahead, Error 

comes close at her heels. If she gains in one spot it is 

A SISTER'S LOVE wonderful how much she loses in another; and let her 

|) but give herself a moment's indulgence ; let her venture 


| to rest herself by the wayside for a while, and whats 


Binp on your heart this jewel rare, y hard chase her more restless and always ready rival will 
Oh, ye to whom this prize is given ! give her for the goal! 
Nor let rude hands your treasure tear, — 
But hold it as the gift of Heaven! || Big Books.—Looking at the huge libraries, the 
Till death its shining worth improve, monstrous collections, the folios and the quartos and the 


And angel's crown a sister's lowe! | octaves, which, at this day of abundant letters, you will 


ig 


# 
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find in every third house, and the surprize is natural, that || readily comprehend. But, for the people—for man as 
we should be no wiser and no better than we are. Exa- he is—stricken with sudden necessities, and perpetually 
mine the gilded inscriptions which they bear, and half of | called away by the exigencies of life—small books, short 
them are the labors of the profound moralist who loved sentences, lessons in a nut shell, are the grand desiderata. 
laborious exercise for its own sake, and had no delight The laboring man must have volumes that he can carry 
except in battling for the truth. Every third volume is | in his pocket, that he can take out by the way side, and 
one of a divine reality; and all of them are abundantly || chew upon, as so much mental tobacco, as he goes along 
stored with grave sawe and dictatorial maxims, which |! the highways, to his regular tasks. The man who 
promise the amplest triumphs and the most complete | depends for his daily dinner upon his daily toil, cannot 
immunity, in return for implicit faith and obedience. || look into monstrous volumes. And yet, to whom are 
How is it then that Error, in spite of all this, should still || the lessons of a true philosophy and a pure morality, 
contrive to survive? Nay, she not only lives, but is |) more important? For whom are they written if not for 
quite as audacious, intrusive, and self-assured, as ever! } him? It is he who is most likely to be tempted—who 
She has more lives than the proverbial cat! By what || has fewer resources in wealth, and, of consequence, who 
seven-fold shield does she keep herself unharmed? | 


j 
| 
| 
} 


finds fewest attractions in society—who is most exposed 
What is the subtle tenure of that existence, so intangible | to low vices—to the evils of situation and contaminating 
as we pronounce it to be, that makes her so formidable associations. These, coming with humble pursuits and 
an antagonist—so resolute in her advances—so well || sometimes degrading necessities, are well calculated, by 
versed iu the science of attack and defence, that, driven || insensible degrees, to divest him of the restraints, and 
from one position she easily finds shelter behind another, || deprive him of all the attractions and rewards of that 
and is provided with a new head in place of every one | better condition to which good morals and industry might 
that we lop away? This is a strange history, to say the || enable him to aspire with the rest. It appears to us 
least of it; and one that calls seriously for consideration. || the most monstrous absurdity, on the part of sage philo- 
But the big books themseives suffice to explain a part of || sophers and reverend divines, to be putting forth great 


the mystery. The secret of their ineffectiveness lies in | books and calling upon poverty and labor, not only to 
this very particular. They are big—too big! Error is | read but to pay for them. We must do things differently, 
a subtle existence, and it is not necessary, for her dis- | if we hope to do any thing. We must pack up truth 
tinction, that we should employ a force the recoil of! into small parcels though we make many of them; she 
which may charge on our defences. Who employs field | must occupy but small compass, in order that she may 
pieces in shooting sparrows? Before we can charge, go by mail, by stage, the breeches pocket of the 
the sparrow is off, and even did it remain, a mustard || ditcher, in the bosom of the plough-boy. This mode of 
seed would do more execution than our bullet. A big |/*giving her circulation has already been tried by certain 
book, in the moral, is very like a big gun, in the military | persons ; but their experiments were partial, and then, 
world. It makes a great noise, and, if it happen to hit, || perhaps, not always made in the right spirit. Such an 
does a great deal of execution. But, an hundred to one, || experiment was that of Lacon. The misfortune was 
in the doctrine of chances, it never hits; and for the || that Error contrived to bury herself in the same parcel ; 
good that come: of it, it consumes quite too much of our I and so disguised herself, with that imitative ability 
time, labor and ammunition. Not so with the little books, | which is her most effective essential, that now it is no 
the musketry and grape, of literature. Some of these || easy matter to distinguish between them. To be a safe 
must tell, and as their use is less fatigueing and expen- 


teacher of morals, one must not only preach but practice ; 
sive, and as they are more portable and convenient, it | for the habitual exercise of virtue is one of the first con- 
follows that they can be made to bear upon a thousend || stituents in making up the qualities necessary to a 
points while the big books can only roar away at one ! | teacher of the truth. In this constituent, Colton was 
In these comparisons it is not intended to disparage the || lamentably deficient, and hence his failure—in spite of 
venerable volumes. They are a sort of depdt—e stone || well intention, which we may safely accede to him—to 
house—from whence the flying artillery, and the scouts, |) be able at all times to distinguish between the false and 
the riflemen and the cavalry may procure their stores as |} true. To a man habitually warped from right by the 
they may need them. They, doubtlessly, contain immense indulgence of what is wreae, wrong and right become 
quarries of very precious materials, and they are to be || finally of one family and astute. : 7 

prized as something sacred and watched and examined : —_ 

periodically, with religious scrutiny. Good men and) The Entireness of Truth.—In putting truth into 
sage should be chosen to have them in their careful || small parcels we must be carefel to diminish none of the 
keeping, and on days of solemn state and ceremonial | proportions. It is one important element of her charac- 
they may be brought forth in sight of the citizens, in |) ter, that she may contract herself to any dimension and 
order to satisfy them that the moth has not found its | yet preserve her symmetry and entireness. She must 


way >} > : : 
‘y to their treasure. But, for ordinary people and || be symmetrical, or we can not love her: and if she do 


ordinary purposes, we need a more active military. } not possess entireness, it will be a very difficult matter to 
— | recognize her at all. No writer of a book need set out 
Pocket Volumes. —Commend us to little volumes for || to make a moral. If he does, he is very apt to fail. 


| . . . : 
daily use. In big books there is philosophy enough for ! His great consideration is to make his book—be it history 
“i the nations, and far more than any of the nations will | or be it fiction—entirely truthful ; and truthfulness, even 
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in the delineation of vice, always carries with it its own | 
and a valuable moral. The most moral writers that the | 
world has ever known, are those who have been most | 
true to nature: to nature in her completeness—in all her 
essentials—sand not in partial glimpses of her person. | 
When, therefore, an author proves immoral in his 
results—even supposing that he sets out with no evil 
intentions—the inference is fair that he is not true in his 
He may give you glimpses of the truth, but 
The whole truth is the only 


details. 
they are glimpses only. 
testimony which the superior genius indulges, and the 
only testimony which can properly avail for his case 
before the awful testimonials of posterity. It is the lack 
of this entireness, this universal singleness, this indivi- 
dual essential, absorbing all the rest, that has surrendered 
to neglect, and given up to oblivion, many a noble mind, 


and grasping imagination. The world has known very 





few writers who have deliberately set out to pervert the H 


= os oe eae 
| falsehood, in like manner, and by a like instinct, ranges 


truth, to misrepresent man, to deform nature and to 
dehase society! The Etherege’s and the Rochester’s, | 
were vicious men, it is true, but they were abandoned, 
rather in consequence of their folly and inferior intellec- | 
tual nature, than because of any wilful desire to do | 
wrong. Genius is a seer who frequently sees false | 


visions as well as true. 
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reference to the present case and passing moment. The 
The 


truth belongs to our people as well as to our family. It 


truth concerns our children as well as ourselves. 


is essential to man throughout—it is the great essential 
of the human race, and upon its immortality depends 
their own—their greatness, happiness and glory. A 
falsehood is likely to do harm ultimately, in some way 
It is 
an experiment in poisoning, and it is doubtful when our 


or other, and with greater or less degree of hurt. 


fingers, having once dealt in it, will ever become free from 
Falsehood by itself, might be of little danger; 
It runs and reproduces itself the 


the taints. 
but it is never by itself. 
moment it is born. But its attitude of greatest evil is as 
It is an active principle, 
A fanciful 


allegory of one of the orientals, very happily describes 


the direct antagonist of truth. 
as subtle as light, which is its opposite. 


every new truth as immediately marshalling itself among 
the children of light, in the ranks of God; while every 


itself instantly under the sable standard of Lucifer. 
They become, each in its place, spirits of power; and 
traverse the world, in behalf of their respective comman- 
ders, engaging in frequent conflict when they meet ; and 
making an eternal battle field of that province of civil 


The Germans have a word || discord, the poor, benighted, scourged and ravaged heart 


signifying ‘‘ one-sidedness;” and this is the aspect in | of man! The idea seems to me quite as felicitous as 


which Truth is presented to many writers. She has a|| fanciful. The questicn is asked, ‘“‘ May we not, in the 


thousand aspects and they see but one. She lies every || last hope of struggling humanity, resort to falsehood, 


where on the surface, but who shall say how much there | where this is obviously the only mode left of escape 


a , 
is of her below it? We must go round her, dig for her, } from unjust torture, punishment, or death?” 


take her depth, breadth, length, weight and general 


: ; \| 
measurement—see her in detail, and see her in the* 


whole—and then, not ‘till then, can we determine what | 
she is, and what she requires. Some writers of very | 

: : , : 
great genius present her surface with most singular | 


truth and felicity to the mind of the reader ; but, as they | 


| 
| 


see but her surface only, they show no more; and they | 


| 


are immoral writers because they are untrue. There is 


a general incoherence in the tone and temper of their | 
works—an inconsistency of agents in themselves and | 
in their doings—which the natural world never presents 


tous. To write morally, it is necessary that truth in the 


, 
general, and truth ir the detail, should both be attended | 


to; if not we have t.: old monster of character, the half 


woman, the half fish, described by the Poet, in reference 
to a similar topic: 


“ The beautious maid, 
Proud of each charm above the waist displayed ; 
Below a loathsome fish :-— 
Such is the book, that like a sick man’s dreams, 
Deforms all shapes and mingles all extremes.” 





The Patriotism of Truth.—Moralists are not yet i 
duration, but the life which follows in consequence is 


determined whether there may not occur instances in 
which falsehood may not only be permitted, but would | 
* * ’ 


be justifiable. Perhaps, if our survey in the moral world | 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
! 
| 
4 
| 
j 


| 


were bounded only by the present hour and the pressing | 


necessity, the proposition might be answered in the 

. ; ; | 
affirmative. But moral events, unlike physical, endure | 
for ages—for all time—extend through all nations, and 


form the most imposing interests of eternity. We can- ' 


1! 


The 
They 


Christ, in anticipation, 


example of the apostles might be relied on here. 


have answered the question. 


|rebuked the feebleness of Peter, who, shrinking from 


human penalties, denied equally the truth and his mas 
ter. But the case supposed is one in which, though you 
yourself escape, the falsehood may do harm; and the 
truth, though you perish, must ultimately be productive of 
good. Your martyrdom, alone, would most probably 
overthrow the tyranny, by arousing the people, whom no 
less matter could inspirit into activity, to a just sense of 
the general danger. Such was the martyrdom of the 
Saviour and the Saints; and, fora like object, the safety 
and circulation of the truth, for the preservation of the 
many. I grant that martyrdom is not very desirable 
under any circumstancs; and that it is not the ordinary 
mind which will be willing to encounter it in any behalf. 
But, there are men, fortunately for mankind, to whom 


the truth itself brings consolation enough, and whom 
_glorious memories in after times, and a perpetually 
| musing gratitude, keep holy through long ages, and thus 
reward for their sufferings under the scourge and upon 


the rack. The pang of death is only an instant in 
eternal, and as glorious as eternal. 

What would have been, what would be the case, if 
Where 


would be our glory, our strength, our security, happiness 


there were not, and had not been, such men? 


and intellectual freedom, but for those daring and endur 
ing martyrs, who, with a spirit setting at defiance every 
weakness of the flesh, have gone fearlessly into the 


not, therefore, reason on such a subject with a simple | gloomy dens of ancient error, denouncing the supersti- 
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SKELETON ESSAYS. 


tion, overthrowing the idol, and setting up the true God, 
which is Truth ? 
toms is invariably and sturdily resisted, and men fight 
for their prejudices, where they would not fight for their 
country. 
stoned to death, in all past times, by the slaves of 


ancient Error. In this way perished the long array of 


’ the saint, the sage, the philo- 


the “ just made perfect,’ 
sopher and the patriot; of all who have ever shown an 
earnest determination to seek out and to elevate the 
truth, in the teeth of unholy prejudice and unwise pas- 
sion! Our condition would be lamentable, indeed, if 
there were not some few consecrated spirits in every 
nation, and through all periods, who, scorning the policy 
of the worlding, (which, for the uncertain safety of the 
moment would barter the glorious guaranty of permanent 
assurance,) can appreciate and assert the true nature 
and just rights of his race, without reference to the 
penalty or the reward! There will be truth-loving 
men to the last, whatever the bondage, however ruthless 
the pursuing enemy, who, looking beyond their own day 
and destiny, for the moral Pisgah, will direct their peo- 


ple to the distant Promise! Who, sustained and stimu- 


lated by higher and holier consideration than the love of | 


gain or aggrandizement, or the yet meaner desire of safety | 


and obscurity, will challenge the tyrant of Error and | 
and, like the | 


Peasant Tell, amidst the spears of his enemies, refuse, | 


abuse custom openly in the highways ; 


though standing alone, to bow down, in vindication of | 
the Truth, before the cap of usurpation! 
an 
Security of Innocence.—lf we take the word “safety” | 
in an extended sense, and comprise within that province 
which we seek to guard, the moral, as well as the physi-| 
cal existence, there is nothing in the world so perfectly | 
secure as innocence! Apollodorus lamented to Socrates 
that he should be doomed to suffer death having been | 
guilty of no offence. The philosopher, looking beyond | 
human limits, inquired—* Would you have me die | 
guilty? Melitus and Anytus may Ai//, but they cannot 
hurtme!” How common is it to hear people lamenting 
with Apollodorus ! 


t 


Propriety essential to Eminence.—When a man, 
particularly one who is self-educated, begins to rise 
above his fellows, he instantly becomes a mark for their 
missiles. The already superior dread him as a competi- 
tor, the low, as a superior, and they make common cause 
for his destruction. But this, if he be of the right moral | 
stuff, will rather help than hurt him. If he be truly 


superior, the roughening process to which the strife sub- 


hood; and he continues to ascend until he ceases to be 
within the control of either. As soon as they discover 
that their missiles no longer reach the object, they 
gather them up and make of them a monument in his 
honor, equally emulous in worship of the genius which 
they failed to victimize. So far he is safe, but he is then 
required to be doubly circumspect, and his shield must 


be While he 


‘truggled up the ascent, they would probably have 


one of the most chrystalline propriety. 





° e ° } 
All innovation upon established cus- 


The teacher of the unknown Truth has been | 
|| in his place—let him but touch the earth for an instant, 


| 
|| in fair proportion to the number of his friends. 
' 
| 
| 
| 





i man, which we call character. 
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But, 


once upon the eminence, his adamant must be of more 


|| preferred to see him weak and vicious. 


| 
|| perfect proof than ever. 


His tormer fame is now his foe, 
| and the exactions of his station are more dangerous than 


all the missiles of his ancient enemies. Let him falter 


‘|| and show his stains, and the clamor and the assault are 
| 


|, always more formidable from the superior elevation of 
| the victim. 


|| we should never regard on a house-wall or a hillock. 
} 


We see spots on the sun and moon which 


Character.—The effect of character is always to com- 


mand consideration. We sport, and toy, and laugh 


but we never 
It may be added, also, that, though 


with men or women who have none; 
confide in them. 
we frequently despise such persons, we never hate them. 
The case is different where character exists. The man 
of character will always have enemies among the crowd, 
Decision 
of purpose, habitual earnestness, and readiness in the 


formation of a leading opinion on every suggested subject, 





}are the chief constituents of that moral quality in the 
Without these, there is 
as little virtue as strength. These are positive qualities 
| that force themselves upon the regards of others and 
| compel consideration ; that make themselves felt always, 
| whether for good or evil, and cannot be avoided, and 


| must be encountered or endured. They provoke hostile 


1 or favorable sentiments among mankind, according to 


| the application, for the false or the true, of their several 
If their proprietor be a good man, the bad 


will hate him—if a bad man, the good. 


influences. 


God and Man.—God made the world in six days— 
| it takes man six minutes to find fault with it. 

God saw that it was good and blessed it—man finds 
it bad and curses it. 

Alas! for man that sees nothing with the eyes of God, 
Both God and man 
judge of the earth and its things from the nature 
separately within them. 


but every thing with his own! 


It is not earth and its creatures, nor the waters, nor 
the air, with their tribes of living things, which God 


sees to be good and blesses accordingly—it is the eternal, 


unchangeable spirit of life, of truth, and of beauty, which, 
from his own, he infuses into them all. 

It is not the earth, nor the seas, nor the skies, nor 
the creatures that dwell in them, that man finds evil and 
curses accordingly—it is his own blind eyes, and bitter 
spirit, and capricious temper, through whose jaundiced 
medium all things become evil and out of proportion 
with the natural and true! 

Earth, ocean, air and life! Let us learn to see and 
to bless ye, even as ye have been seen and blessed by 
the Eternal Father. W. G. 8. 


Do but increase a man’s pride, and his fear of shame 
will ever be proportioned to it; for a greater value @ 
man sets upon himself, the more pains he will take, and 
the greater hardships he will undergo to avoid shame.— 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. 














THE FALL 


} 


| 
} 


Original. 


THE FALLING STAR. 


| 
It was deep midnight, and no moon shone, but the | 
thousand stars of Heaven looked down upon the earth, 
and kept bright watch for her. A fair girl knelt by the | 
bed of the dying mortal. She was his sister. She had 
tended him for many days with an untiring love ; she | 
would not that an alien eye should catch his latest look, 
or menial hand minister to his latest earthly want. For 
many hours she had not left his side, but kneeling there, 
with one hand clasped in her upraised hands, she 
gazed alternately from him to the vast heaven, searching 
its inmost depths with an untiring ken, as she would | 





tear from out its mystic heart, the secret of a fate so} 
But no sign came, and she | 
Oh, the deep agony of that | 


interwoven with hers. 

turned aside and wept. 
It was an unalloyed sorrow, which | 
admitted of no earthly consolation. They were alone— | 
these two young hearts, and other tie had none. All 
they had loved were in the grave, and they awoke one 
day as from a trance, and looked around, and cried out 


young heart! 


for a friend! But they found none, and from that day 
they were one heart. They were bath beautiful, and 
genius had been their heritage, and grew alike in both, 


only that hers was much less bold than his, for that it 


' 





had received its tone from her sweet gentleness, mixed 
with deep reverence for his more reasoning mind—as | 
the gazer on the water sees some bright star reflected | 
in its bosom, and sees they are alike, save that the | 
image is more shadowy, which is but caused by the | 
properties of that in which it shows. So rapt were | 
they in each other, that the outer world had no charm | 
for them, saving its humanities; the follies of fashion, 
and the frivolities of life, were unknown tothem. They 
had drawn around them a magic circle, in which naught | 
save what was bright and beautiful dare enter. Day 
after day did they gather wisdom from the pages of the 
mighty dead, and as the old world opened to their 
They 


loved to dwell upon some tale of rare affection, of deep 


ardent minds, the present faded as a dream. 


devotion, or self-immolation at the shrine of duty— | 
instances of which the past have in perfection, gilded, 
perchance, by the romance a lapse of time never fails to 
bestow, but still unaffectedly human. And when they | 
rose from their labor of love, they felt the deep effect | 
which lessons of exalted virtue ever impress upon reflec- | 
ting minds. They impart a dignity to life, which is | 
unobserved in the every day world, and link the heart | 
} 


to its kind, by the noblest sentiments nature can evince. 
They were the philanthropists of the closet, unbounded 


in their sympathy, but from their sensibility and refine- | 


ment, all unfit to mingle with the coarser spirits of the 
world. What excited their benevolence in the mass, 
would, most probably, cause disgust in the individual, 
and they would turn away heart-sick, to find the world 
not what they thought it; they would mourn for the suf- | 
fering million, bat the leperous wretch in the filthy 
hovel, would be a loathed and hideous object in their 
eyes, Such is the difference between the theoretical 


and practical Christian—the one refines and gives out 


| 


ING STAR. 








ESSE 

















Utopian theories to the world, which never are adopted, bu 
| benefitting no one, though not the less noble in their tro 
|aim—the other seeks out misery in its home, and bars me 
}out famine from the starving wretch, and though req 
the means of assistance may be small, the never failing ant 
|fount of sympathy skims over the wounds it cannot on, 
| radically heal. They saw that the world was beav- tion 
tiful, and were content to breathe the odor of its flowers, “ 
without distilling the poison from their hearts. They the 
were dreamers, and had they been separate, such less 
feelings would have craved for the sympathy of some . 
kindred heart, and they might have loved; but they wou 
were all in all to each other; their feelings were so ness 
knit, so interwoven, that the approach of any other sen- cam 
timent, seemed to threaten a disruption of their tie, and like, 
they sensitively and gladly shrunk back into the gentle nate 
and unreserved commune of their own pure thoughts. fram 
They were orphans, and friendless! they were alone the : 
and loving! And now the sister knelt by the side of whic. 
the dying brother! That was her grief; for him her upon 
tears flowed fast, and the visible silence was broken by * seem 
deep and fervent prayers. And the fever raged with line 1 
unabated violence—he muttered wild words, which con- imma 
jured up visions of a thousand happy hours and innocent the ci 
joys, and caused a fresh burst of grief from the spirit- that 1 
broken girl. The malady was evidently approaching heart 
its crisis; every moment the stillness became more was b 
| awful ; she longed to call for some one to share her which 
| watch, yet could not for a moment tear herself from the —_—«™ind, 
|couch. He had breathed hardly until now, but now she i deep-s 
| missed the sound ; it had sunk into a child’s breathing. rations 
Faint and frequent beat the pulses at his heart—the eye ‘ earth’s 
which had been glaring und restless, became fixed. approa 
' She longed to scream but the voice seemed frozen to which, 
her heart. More feebly still he breathed—an expression nation | 
of agony was upon his brow ; his hand relaxed its grasp, hestnes 
and with one deep sigh, his features sunk into a quiet ties fro 
smile. His spirit seemed to have left its earthly home! throug} 
| She shricked aloud, and raising her despairing eyes to 5 ing wa: 
Heaven, exclaimed, “‘ Oh, God, have mercy!" Anda coldnes. 
bright star fell! But he recovered, and a week hence the utte 
was seated on a couch, with that fair girl nestling at his — by ange 
| feet. ) Unceasir 
“IT have been a grievous trouble to thee, Marian! ing clay, 
Thine eye is as bright, thy amile as sweet, but thy cheek student 
is pale, and thy hands have shrunk to thinness. And I of the m 
fear that in my madness I may have spoken harsh | of frienc 
words to thee, or have been wilful and fretful, or wishful was of 
and exacting; but now I crave your pardon, dearest, ml love 
and throw myself upon your love for your forgiveness.” retiring fi 
“ Hush, hush,” said Marian, as she placed her hand in seclusi 
upon his lips. ‘Dear Ernest, most wrongfully do you schemes, 
accuse yourself; both gentle and patient were yo desperate 
| during all your sufferings. No murmur fell from your ment and 
| lips—no repining—no impatience; and every office I Seeking 
| performed for you, was more than repaid by the look strove 
| of love and thankfulness by which it was received.” a 
“ But—” mC | 
| “Nay, hear me. If I have lost the ruddiness of a s 
| health fro. off my cheek, and its fullness from my form, p the ree 
*eply por 





it was not caused by watching and waiting at your couch, 
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' desperate, besotted condition and was repaid with revile- 
, ment and ‘scorn, by that very class he sought to benefit. 


. and the 


1 


| deeply pondering, and in secret, the quiet came upon 


THE 





but by the ever present fear that you might be taken || 


from me. It tortured me through the day, and affrighted 
me in the night. I could not fly from the thought. I 
read it in the setting sun, and in the flickering taper ; 
and as the stars came out, and faded as the night wore 
on, each seemed to bear upon its ray a mystic recogni- 
tion of your half embodied spirit.” 

“T have but faint remembrance of the past. I know 
the days, though cheered by sight of you, seemed end- | 
less.” I 

“’Twas strange, too, Ernest, throughout the day you 
would appear strangely unsettled ; a feverish restless- 
ness seemed to pervade your frame; but as the night 
came on, this was superseded by a calmness, trance- | 
like, nay, almost death-like, that made my blood stag- |, 
nate in every vein—as if your soul had left its mortal | 
frame, to hold communion with the invisible spirits of || 
the silent night! At those times, with a philosophy | 
which failed me utterly in the day, I would speculate | 
upon the possibility of your death, and all at once I | 
seemed to cease to be a being of the earth; the mystic || 
line was broken, and my mind was cognizant of the | 
immaterial elements. Countless bright shapes peopled || 
the circumambient air—if shapes they could be called, | 
that were without form or substance. I was in the || 
heart of nature, and saw how the progress of decay, | 
which soul was al/. I was conscious of an elevation of | 
mind, an expansion of intellect, which rendered the || 
deep-sought, stored up knowledge ot a thousand gene- | 
rations of man, but as a grain of sand compared to the |! 
earth’s gross bulk. And I saw that those of earth who ! 
approached nearest to the reality of a state of being, 
which, in sooth, surpasses all that the powers of imagi- i 
nation can conceive of it—were those who, in the ear- || 
nestness of a beneficent nature, sought out the humani- | 
ties from wisdom’s page, and blending both, saw nature || 
through the heart and mind—neither with the misjudg- | 
ing warmth of the enthusiast, nor the fact deducing | 
coldness of the philosopher, but bringing, as an offering, 
the uttermost attainable refinement of intellect, warmed 
by angelic love ! 


was but a preface to another birth—a state of being in| 


I saw through world, man yearning 
unceasingly to rise; the soul warring with its encumber- 
ing clay, and striving ever to sever from it. The pale 
student in his midnight study, burying the recollection | 
of the miseries of the by-gone day, forgetting the want 


of friends, the cold repulse, the unappreciation, the 
want of sympathy, the hungering morrow, in his absorb- 
ing love of the pursuit of truth. The mighty statesman 
retiring from the admiring crowd, and seeking consolation 
in seclusion for the failure of those aspiring, but baseless | 
schemes, by which he hoped to raise the herd from its 


Seeking in solitude deep commune with his own heart, 
he strove to work out from the philosophy of the past, 
sad experience of the present, a state of mind 
= hich the desire of dispensing happiness should be, 
« itself, sufficient compensation, apart and independent 
of the reception of the benefit by the object of it. Thus 





FALLING 


was vagueness and dread. 





12 


STAR. 


his soul, and he became of us. I cannot describe to you 
the nameless feeling that possessed me at those times ; 
there was a consciousness of existence without its cares, 
of knowledge without the blindness of prejudice, which 


ever accompanies our earthly wisdom. I felt that I was 


, ~ . . 
apart from the world, yet of it, for that sympathy which 


pervades all nature, which binds heart to heart, and is 
the medium through which human sensations and affec- 
tions are felt alike, and simultaneously conveyed 
throughout the universe, now and for ever, was acting 
upon my spirit with a mighty force; my nature was 
etherealized, and I was an impalpable though sentient 
link of that wondrous harmonizer of creation—Sympathy 
or Love! And you were there, my brother; our spirits 
met in that bright star, with which we have so oft ima- 
gined that our fates were inseparably linked, and—"’ 
“Stay, Marian, dearest, thou dost remember me, 
that as I lay upon my bed of sickness, I had a dream 
of a most terrible and strange import. I know that for 


| days I lay unconscious of all, save of an intolerable 


thirst and raging fever, that seemed to dry up all mois- 
ture in my blood and brain. I seemed to breathe hot 
air, which, in its passage, dried up my tongue, and 
parched and cracked my livid lips. Each day, as it 
broke, brought with it an increasing but nameless terror, 
which, ever and anon, like unto ice-strings made each 
trembling nerve, and though the fury of a thousand fires 
leaped through each vein, my heart felt chilled. On that 
night which caused thee so much terror, this harpy 
feeling was upon me, and griped me with a giant's 
force ; nor could I fortify myself against it, for my mind 
had lost all power of connecting ideas of any kind. Aft 
As the night wore on, the 
increasing stillness added a new terror to my mind. 
Methought I lay chained and immoveable in the midst 
of a vast sandy plain, over which the hot sun was vertical ; 
throughout the day, from morn ’till night, he poured his 
fierce beams upon my seething skin, until I felt it crack 
and gape, like the parched earth, and when the sun had 
set, the moon’s rays, and thé@beams of the golden stars 
seemed to dart fire that jarred my brain to madness. 
There was no rest for me, night nor day—my furred 
tongue could not give out my agony. And I was alone 
in my suffering, when suddenly a mighty form ap- 
proached. It was a grave but beautiful aspect, and on 
its brow there was a calm, that chilled, at once, my 
burning blood ; it seemed as if it had never known a 
youth, nor could know age; it was not the calm of 
thought, nor the passiveness of overwhelming grief, but 
I felt, at once, that it was the cold, e ternal calm of 
death. Nearer it came, and my soul recoiled at its 
approach ; nearer, still nearer; it had gained mg feet, 
when, in a moment, the cells of memory gave up their 
treasured store. Father, mother, friends, came flocking 
round me; our happy home, and childish sports, each 
happy hour, that, in its passage, bore a pleasant thought; 
snatches of old wild melodies, and all the thousand 
things, that endeared and made a joy of life, rushed 
forth to keep the dreaded terror off, but in vain! It 
paused not in its career; it raised its hand above me; 
a cold sweat stood upon my brow. I strove to speak, 
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but no sound came forth. I struggled to arise, but the | Original. 
mighty spell withheld me, and I was sinking fast./| ESSAY ON EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 


i} 
Slowly the withering hand descended towards my heart H So various and plausible are the systems of Education 
—already did I feel its grasp stilling the pulse of life ; | which have been suggested by the intellectual and moral 
ae ae | reformers of the age, that any farther thoughts upon the 
the still night air, the deep and fervent prayers of thy |, 
innocent heart arose, and from the orbed heaven, rushed t 


forth a radiant form, and stood between me and my || ; he : : 
; charged imagination. Be this as it may, however, the 





my soul paused, wavering ere it took its flight, when in 


subject, seem unnecessary or absurd, and may possibly be 
regarded, as merely the theoretical rantings of a sur- 


dread foe.” : ; : 
ee : | theme is not yet quite exhausted, and although the writer 
‘My brother! I saw that star fall ! ae. {"... ‘ ; a ea ae 

: | of this essay lays no claim to originality of thought, or 
! newness of design, still the object will be attained, if 
Original. || personal observation suggests correct ideas, on the 
TO IANTHE. } present defective practical system of Education, and 
oh ae || succeeds in disseminating those principles of reforma- 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOWARD PINCKNEY,” ETC. || tion, which seem indicative of greatest good. 


{ 
| The most important female talent—and that for 
1 


|| which woman will perhaps be especially accountable— 


Lapy, when I became a wanderer, 
| 


I laid my feelings in the cold dark urn, iis Influence. As a Sister, Wife, and Mother, this 
Made of my heart its passion’s sepulchre, talent is urlimited, and its exercise happy or the reverse, 
And said the dim sepulchral flame should burn, i must be productive of the greatest moral and political 
But for the dead, who could not be estrnnged, \ effects. It is in the domestic circle peculiarly woman 
O’er Memory’s treasures that could not be changed, t is called to act—home is the bright centre of all her 
That Love should come but as a mourning friend, | sublunary joys and anticipations—in it are concentrated 


Who sadly seeks the tomb, o’er some loved form to bend. || the energies of her very soul, and from it must emanate 
} those insensibly though infallibly operating principles, 
which will in time reform the world. How vastly 
| important then, that a power so extensive, so universal, 
1 should be based upon the broad fabric of a sound, liberal, 
| and polished education. Improvement in every thing 
Sometime I thought to meet her, then, perchance, t Lalli? ; 
EE ienitees tall cncin wane Dit Matinee | must be progressive in the great rank of reform, and as in 
A hope to which the love-fraught mind gives birth, } the gradual developement of Virtue it advances slowly 
When, from its dreams of Heaven, it moulds a form of || bes eneety a prboiee, a te very ane “ a 
Earth beings influenced thereby, will be the effect of imper- 
, ceptibly reforming causes—and as the present genera- 
Even as the sculptor who, of old, displayed tion excel in intellectual culture, the great mass of females 
The various beauties that bewitched his eye, 


That form was the creation of my mind, 

Which I had dreamed of, but not realized ; 
The bright original I could not find, 

And therefore was the picture the more prized ; 


|of by-gone ages, so may we anticipate the future 
increased excellence of those who are to follow us. 





‘Till, from the whole, a glorious form he made, 


And realized his passionate phantasy, || Public sentiment, too, is undergoing a change; “ 
And then became a worshipper. I took } care of household good,” is not, as in the Arcadian days 
From many a dream, and many a poet's book, || of our plain unsophisticated grandams, thought the only 
And many a form that lived upon my sight, || robe with which a female can becomingly adorn herself. 
That fairy love of mine, and made her my delight. Literature, with her wide and graceful folds, is now, by 


i the assent of even those nice critics, Taste and Fashion, 
the most elegant mantle she can wear—and the day is 
|| fast approaching when the laurel wreath of learning 


And should we meet, within the glittering throng, 
The being that our fond hope burned to prove, 
The Cynosure of beauty and of song, 
Do we not feel, at first sight, years of love ? ‘ 
The form, which on our dreaming fancy beamed, beauty of an intellectual fire. “ To inform the under 
standing,” says the immortal Junius, “corrects and 
| ’ the female mind, from its native 
| ductility is peculiarly susceptible to this influence. 
| Vice in all its forms, and with the most beautiful color 


Oh! Lady! Lady! I have often mourned |ings imagination can give, is, to even tainted virtue, ® 
i] 
| 


Comes to us waking, even as we dreamed, 
Sen ‘enlarges t eart;’ 
As instantaneous as fair Venus came, i! B he heart; 


With lip to speak of Love, and eye to light his flame. 


For that bright being as for one no more; 


But when I saw thee, the dear dream returned, || to a monster of loathsomeness and deformity. An exalted — 
Till, with my early love, my heart ran o'er ; _and inflexible morality should distinguish her, and what 

The sculptor wooed his marble form in vain, |, ever purifies or conduces to it, be cultivated with the 

Until the Gods took pity on his pain— || most assiduous and watchful care. 

But thou, beloved one, with the gentle breast, I At this crisis of our subject the question arises—af 


Sure, in thy panting heart, young love might be a guest. || those who call themselves “ Lords of creation’’ awart 


| may crown her brow, and her eye kindle with the new | 


|| revolting object, but when attached to woman it increases __ 


F. W. T. \ how much a high standard of female education depends ‘ 
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ESSAY ON EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 


upen their co-operation and support? Even under the ! in either. The fundamentals, accomplishments, and 
present improved organization of society, there is too/! an infinitude of little instructions, are all crowded into a 
low an estimate put upon the mental abilities of woman. } mere speck of time. Would it not be unwise to select 
Man descends to trifle with or amuse her, and wilfully | a few par-excellence as text studies, and make them the 


forgetting that she too has claims to the almost universal | basis of all the others? as the faculties expand by regu- 


zift of common-sense, cringingly yields the homage of || lar systematic exercise the number may be increased. 


the heart, without in most instances, the slightest | The mind will thus retain its healthfulness and vigor, a 


} 


reverence of the head. Her participation in interesting or || student’s satiety be prevented, a thirst for knowledge 
abtruse debates is called presumption, and remarks often | inculcated, and in effect the great end of education 
highly graphic and discriminating, are deemed puerile 1 answered. It is now matter for history, that a love of 
and unimportant. Thus, it follows, that, though the || improvement, a desire for intellectual pleasures, rarely 
intrinsic pleasure of knowledge, may with peculiarly | accompany a female after her entrance into society. 
constituted minds, be a sufficient incentive; to those of || The expediency of giving females a classical education 
an ordinary cast, the discouragements they encounter, | we are not prepared, nor would it be profitable to discuss. 
in their intercourse with the world, will frequently deter |/ Intellectual enjoyment would no doubt be much enhanced 
from intellectual labor. Rest assured, so soon as 1 by such a course, though the engrossing nature of those 
woman realizes she is, or may be, the intellectual com- | studies might perhaps detract from the pleasure of other 
panion, and (in a limited sense) equal of man, then, and duties, more within the peculiar sphere of woman. 
then alone, will mental cultivation be with her a desirable || In conclusion we would ask, why our country boasts 
object of ambition. We design not to enter the contro- ‘not the female genius of other leads? These beantifel 
verted ground of mental equality and admit the intellec- spirits, hover above, cluster around, but deign not to 
tual superiority of man, yet who will deny that woman’s |! dwell among us! Is Nature partial in her gifts? or can 
powers are susceptible of indefinite improvement? it be, the sun that shines so brightly o’er the soil of 
In a good system of practical education, to discipline || Liberty is uncongenial to the growth of talent? Alas! 
or systematize the mind, is the first and most important || in the whole length and breadth of our land, where will 
aim, the point around which all minor objects turn— | we find a De Stael in philosophy, an Edgeworth in 
this gained by a course of close and faithful study, the |} morality, or a Moore in religion? It is true we have 
subsequent part of education is comparatively easy. In occasionally a Sigourney or a Sedgwick as a lovely oasis 
this connection we would observe that studies should | in the vast waste of mind, but their verdure and fertility 
always be selected with reference to cast of mind—an |) do but make the surrounding wilderness more melancholy 
indiscriminate application of one method of instruction || ynd barren. 
will not be invariably successful. The experience of future generations will show, that 
It is a trite though true remark, that female education | Literature, though a nice and delicate plant, may thrive 
s in general too superficial. Improvement of the mind || amidst the wildness and luxuriance of a free and happy 
is often a sacrifice at the shrine of accomplishments, or | country. A PHILADELPAIAN. 








the more elegant refinements of fashionable life—more |! 
abstruse and useful studies are merely objects of | 
secondary consideration—and thus a young lady enters \ 
society, the graceful and accomplished, instead of the | 


intel] yell informe rare of , >me 
inte ectual and we ll informe d. Aware of the refineme nt | ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE CHILD. 
and delicacy of feeling that generally attend these pur- | 





Original. 


suits, we wish not to depreciate their beautifying influence | “ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
—but with genuine disinterestedness, would suggest, i 
that the foundations of the Temple be secured, ere the i 


chisel of the polisher is applied. i Wituprawy in love from earthly pain, 
Again velocity seems a characteristic of the age—in || And every evil passion’s power ; 
education as in every thing else, we adopt the “ high 1} Borne from the world ere sin could stain 
pressure’ system! “The march of mind” is now a! Or sorrow blight the opening flower: 
forced one! The whole period of a young lady’s | How sweet to think the cherub fair, 
scholastic education, does not exceed ten years, during | That so on earth absorb’d our love, 


the first five of which she is scarce old enough to appre- Transplanted by an angel’s care, 


ciate the importance of it. Let us admit the inferiority | Blooms in the Paradise above ! 

of woman's intellect, and how paradoxical that her | 

studies should cease at an age, when man has scarce | And shall we meet him in the sky, 
essayed an ascent of the hill of science! Is her mind || So loved and so lamented here ? 
more easily or more quickly matured? or are Parnassus’ ! And shall we greet again on high 

1 The face and form on earth so dear ? 


heights more accessible to the weak and trembling steps 


of woman, than to the bold Herculean tread of man ? a Then let us calmly wait the day, 
A great defect in the existing system of education is | The glorious @ay of Heavenly bliss; 
the extreme comprehensiveness of the plan. Too many Joy cannot speed nor sorrow stay 


and diverse studies are attempted for probable excellence | The hour that brings a boon like this! B. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Tempt me not with happy fictions, 
I should listen with a sneer ; 
Chill me not with dark predictions, 
I should listen with a tear ; 
Wave no wand of magic o’er me, 
Vaunt not of your mystic skill ; 
Let the veil that lies before me 
Be impenctrable still. 








THIRD VERSE. 


When the young and gay are near you, 
Then indalge your magic moed ; 

How intently will they hear you! 
Credulous of all that’s good ! 

Boast of all the bliss you've brought them, 
Give imagination scope ; 

Disappointment hath not taught them 
To mistrust the dreams of hope. 
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Original. 


ABIDE WITH US. 
Luke, xxiv. 29. 


“ Anrpe with us;” the evening hour draws on; 
And pleasant at the daylight’s weary close 
The traveller's repose! 
And, as at morn’s approach, the shades are gone, 
Thy words, oh, blessed stranger! have dispelled 
The midnight gloom in which our hearts were held. 
Sad were our souls, and quenched hope’s latest ray ; 
But thou, to us, hath words of comfort given, 
Of him who came from Heaven ! 
How burned our hearts within us on the way, 
While thou, the sacred scripture didst unfold, 
And bad’st us trust the promise given of old ! 
* Abide with us !"’ let us not lose thee yet! 
Lest, unto us, the cloud of fear return, 
When we are left to mourn 
That Israel's Hope, his better Sun, is set! 
Oh, teach us more of what we long to know, 
That new-born joy may chide our faithless wo! 
Thus in their sorrow the disciples prayed, 
And knew not He was walking by their side, 
Who on the cross had died ! 
But when he broke the consecrated bread, 
Then saw they who had deigned to bless their board, 
And, in the stranger, hailed their risen Lord! 
* Abide with us!” 
Compassed with doubt, and bitterness, and dread, 
When as life from the dead, 
The bow of mercy breaks upon his gaze! 


Thus the believer prays, 


He trusts the word, yet fears, lest from his heart, 
He, whose discourse is peace, too soon depart. 
Open, thou trembling one ! the portal wide, 

And to the inmost palace of thy breast, 


| 
| first is Webster's Dictionary of the English Language, a work 
} 


US.---LITERARY REVIEW. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Antuon’s Crassicat Dictionary: Harper & Brothers.— 
|| America can hoast of having given to the world two of the most 
erudite works which grace the literature of any country. The 


i| acknowledged to be, and accepted of, as the most profound and 
| correct expositor of that tongue, extant. Th second, the 
present work, which is now before us: one of the most invalu- 
able learned compositions which human intellect has ever pro- 
| duced. Such a dictionary has trom time immemorial been 
{| wanted in our seminaries of learning as well as a beok of 
| reference to the general reader, for scarcely any publication of 
value but more or less has some allusion to or connected with 
the history of the Ancients. Lempriere’s useful but imperfect 
Dictionary has, up to this time, been the only work to which 
the scholar could resort for information, and in many cases it 
was found to contain but a mere outline of the matter, when he 
| hoped to meet with a full elucidation. But this is altogether 
now remedied by the present work, combining as it does, an 
accurate and full account of the Geography, History, Biography, 
| Mythology, and the Fine Arts of Greece and Rome. The 
| publishers have spared no expense in their department, for 
| which they deserve the thanks as well the plentiful reward of 
the intellectual community. 


Brothers.—A work of indefatigabie research and learning, com- 
prising a synoptical view of the literary history of three centu- 
| ries. 


' 
| Inrropuction To THe Literature or Evrore: Harper & 
| 
J 


It has not, 2s most other works of a like character which 
have preceded it, proved to be a mere compilation. It is a 
careful, astute, and philological disquisition on the multifarious 
subjects of which it is composed. The author has patiently 
j and laboriously traversed the whole province of letters, from 
what may be termed the mediaeval age of literature, down to 
the close of the seventeenth century. To say that he has per- 
| formed his task well, would be but feeble praise, he has done 
it nobly ; better, we believe, than any other individual, at this 
| day existing. May the wish which he so modestly expresses at 
| the conclusion of the work be realized. “I cannot affect to 
| doubt,” he says, “that I have contributed something to the 
! general literature of my country, something to the honorable 

estimation of my own name, and to the inheritance of those, it 
| is for me still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to bequeath 








Take home the Heavenly guest! 


He, for the famished, shall a feast provide ; 
} 


And thou shalt taste the bread of life, and see 
The Lerd of angels come to sup with thee, 
Beloved! who, for us with care hast sought— 
Say, shal) we hear thy voice, and let Thee wait 
All night before the gate, 
Wet with the dews, nor greet Thee as we ought? 
Oh, strike the fetters from the thrall of pride, 
And that we perish not, with us, oh, Lord! abide! 
KE. F. E. 





Wirnover woman the two extremities of this life | 
would be destitute of succor, and the middle would be | 
devoid of pleasure. Without a mother’s care, our lives 
would generally terminate in our infancy; without a| 
female companion in middle life, this world would seem 
as a desert; the most endearing ties which bind us to! 


it, would be dissolved; and when our end approaches, | 


ie 9 
, it. 


Tue Nestrorians, by Asahel Grant, M. D.: Harper & 
Brothers.—The laudable motives which induced the of 
| this volume to undertake a pilgrimage of danger and privation, 
| would be sufficient to find for it a favorable reception, however 
mediocre were the talents displayed in its pages, but it is a 
work of great value to society at large, serving to throw light 
upon a community of people hitherto almost unknown, and 
who, from the investigations and obseryatious of Dr. Grant, ap- 
| pear to be the true representatives and lineal descendants of 
| the Ten Tribes of Israel. We have read the work with great 
| satisfaction, and commend it with pleasure to our readers as & 

production tending to throw much information upon a subject 
| fraught with the most sacred interests of humanity. It is writ- 

ten in a spirit of great liberality, and although the author is evi- 
dently firmly impressed with the conviction of his subject, still 
not the least symptom of an inclination leaning to any particu- 
| lar sect or creed, appears throughout the work. His own 
| words will better speak his feelings. “The early history of 
| the people,” he says, “their relative geographical position, 
| their present character and eagerness for instruction, their 
| adherence to the word of God as the rule of their faith and 
| practice, and the portentous signs of the times in these lands, 


oh 





our pillow is smoothed, the sufferings of a bed of sick- || indicating some momentous crisis, in which a host of faithful 


ness are alleviated, and even the pangs of dissolution | 
are mitigated by the female hand, by the kind sympa-| 


soldiers of the cross should bind on their armor, and prepare 
for the approaching conflict. Motives the most weighty, and 
encouragement the most cheering, urge us onward.”” Such lan- 


thies of a friend, by the tender assiduities of a wife, or guage breathes the spirit of sincerity ; the cause ie good which be 


the dutiful and endearing affection of a daughter. 


|, advocates, and seriously do we hope his wishes may be realized. 
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THEATRICALS. 


= 


PownaTan; 4 Merricat Romance, by Seba Smith: Harper | 
& Brothers.—There is considerable interest in the story and | 
some good poetry scattered thoughout the pages of this work. 
Mr. Smith has aimed at simplicity of style, in his composition 
and he has succeeded. His similes are always correct avd his 
pictures of scenery show that he regards nature with the eye 
of s poet. It is truly an American poem, and one of which his | 


country may be proud. 


Letrers at Home, by Miss Martineau: Appleton & Co.— 
A very mediocre book. Aiming at simplicity the authoress has 
fallen into a rhodomontate of twaddle and completely failed in 
producing a work adapted for either the people or their chil- 
dren. Her mind is naturally too masculine, which combined 
with her spinster propensities, render her incompetent for the 
depicting of juvenile character. 


Strive anp Turive, by Mary Howitt: Appletun & Co.—Any 
work which bears the name of this charming authoress will be 
found worthy of perusal, and this little volume particularly so. 





It is a beautiful tale, conveying a sound moral, and may be pe- 
rused with advantage by the old as well as the young. 


Tue Mercuant’s Wipow, by Mrs. Sawyer: P. Price.—A 
delicious little book. Of three tales and one poem which cem- 
pose the volume, * The Lonely Burial” is the best. It is simply 
and naturally related, touching the heart most powerfully. We 
commend it to those who love morality under the guise of fiction. 


InsusornptnaTion; Samuel Coleman.—The writer of this 
story is already favorably known as the author of the Subordi- 
nate, the Minister, etc., and has certainly added much to his 
reputation by the present production. The characters and 
incidents are naturally sketched and the moral excellent. We 
regret however, that the early chapters contain occasional 
expressions of vulgarity which militate much against its interst. 


Tue Tyrocest Minstrets: G. W. Light.—This little work 
is a compound of fact and fiction woven into an interesting and 
well written story. 


Tue History or a Furr: Lea & Blanchard.—This is a 
reprint of a work which has acquired considerable reputation in 
England, and is certainly one of the best of this fashionable 
grade of novels, which appears to be the prevailing rage among 
the community of light readers. For ourselves we are no 
friends to this class of writing, it is too superficial, tao tramon- 
tane in character and purpose to the taste of the American 
reader, and in no manner calculated to improve the mind. In 
the novels of Scott, James, and even the not over fastidious 
Bulwer, there is always some incident connected with history 
or some characte: from which instruction and occasionally pre- 
cept may be obtained—but, in the portraying of fashionable 
life, its gossip and all other flimsy concomitants there is nothing 
to be derived, but much regret to be expressed at the sacrifice 
of time in their perusal. 


Tue Tracepy or tae Seas, by Charles Ellms: Thomas 
Cowperthwaite & Co.—A perfect ollapodrida of famine, fire, 
shipwreck and plague, which have transpired upon the seas, lakes | 
and rivers. We are no friends to the publication of such books, 
because they are calculated to create a morbid taste in the | 





youthful mind and seduce it from the more instructive studies 

of life, but to those who love “ to sup full of horrors” it will no | 

doubt, prove most acceptable. The volume is well printed, | 

—— with innumerable nautical woodcuts, and tastefully | 
und. 


| 
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THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The appearance of Mr. Forrest, on the boards of this 
theatre, has contributed to a slight revival of its success, and 


| afforded the lovers of good acting an opportunity to see some 
|of our best plays performed in a very respectable manner. 


Among all his characters, Richelieu, to us, appears the one 
in which the genius of Mr. Forrest is most apparent. Perhaps 
this arises from its being a performance in which we beheld 
him previous to any other actor, and also as he depends solely 
on himself in delineating his own idea of the author. There is 
mind in every line he utters, matured by professional experi- 
ence, constituting one of the most vivid and graphic perform- 
ances existing. In all actors, there is generally a mannerism 
in every part they assume—a transferring of some remarkeble 
style or point, most successful in their acting, into their em- 
bodyment of a new character, thereby marring the originality 
of the part, and the author’s intention, and imparting to the 
audience an association of recollections fraught with their 
other performances. This rock Mr. Forrest seems to have 
carefully avoided from splitting upon in Richelicu, and so 
completely has he identified himself with the character, that but 
for occasional tones of his voice, it is difficult to recognize the 
representative of the Noble Roman, the Moorish Soldier, the 
Gladiator, and the stern Indian in the senile minister of Louis 
the XIV. He stands before you a weak old man, but with all 
that “indomitable spirit’ which made him the hero in the 
field, as the foremost in the council, the crafty politician, the 
subtle churchman, in whose presence his king was but a cipher, 
and the destiny of France was held in his hand as a bauble. It 
isa performance of great and original skill, and we question 
much if the primitive delineator who has won “ golden opin- 
ions” for his impersonation of the character, ever conceived 
and executed it in so artistical and masterly a manner. One 
great objection is generally started by the hypercritical, against 
this gentleman’s acting—his too energetic and boisterous man- 
ner, and his powerful voice, and when employed injudiciously, 
are certainly deserving of censure ; but they are faults of minor 
importance, which time and experience will rectify, and Mr. 
Forrest has already shown his good judgment, in many cases, 
in departing from his first conceptions of character, and invest- 


| ing them with those of study and experience, yet even were he 


still wedded to his exuberancy of voice aud gesture, for our own 
part we are willing to confess that we would sooucr tolerate them 
than what are too often the characteristics of actors now-a-days, 
an affectation of refinement, a pedantic style of enunciation, and 
an imbecility of execution. There is a freshness about every 
thing he attempts, an earnestness of manner, which commands 
the attention of his audience, and an originality of idea that no 
other performer ever displays. In his Othelio few living actors 
can approach him, and in his Lear he is equal to the best deline- 
ators of the part, while his Damon, Claude Metnotte, Virginius, 
and a host of others, to say nothing of his Metamora and Spar- 
tacus, are stamped with the impress of excellence, and exhibit 
a versatility not to be met with in any other great tragedian. 
Mr. Murdock of the Philadelphia theatres, has been supporting 
Mr. Forrest during his engagement, and with considerable suc- 
Mrs. G. Jones has attempted the sustaining of some of 
the principal heroines, but from want of experience, is not yet 
qualified for such a high standing in her profession. There is 
one great drawback to the performing of a play at this theatre, 
the want of a principal tragedy actress, and, in consequence, 
many of Mr. Forrest's finest scenes were marred ; for a length 


cess, 


|| of time this has been the case, and whether from scarcity of 


talent, or principles of economy, we know not, but we would 
seriously call the attention of the manager to this, as it is a 
duty he owes to the public, and the cause of the drama. 


Bowery.—The enterprizing manager of this house has once 


Coun Cum, by Charles Hoolen: Lea & Blanchard.—We i more returned to the legitimate drama. Quadrupeds having 
have received the second but not the first volume of this work. || been found ne longer of advantage to the treasury, or respecta- 


When we are in possession of the whole we may venture our || bility of the theatre. 
|| although that species of entertainment has its class of admirers, 


pimion of its merits. 


We are sincerely glad of this, for 
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— 


and was produced at the Bowery in os perfect a manner as 
liberality and teste could accomplish, still we regretted that the 
stage should be converted into an arena of buffoonery, and the 
From the 
commencement of the equestrian performances, it was easy to 
discover that a false excitement only attracted the audiences; 
there was no true love for such exhibitions, for no sensible indi- 
vidual who beheld them once, ever desired to bebold them 
again. Not so with the legitimate drama, “a well performed 
play,” as a celebrated writer says, “ while it delights and in- 


manager ponder to the morbid appetite of the mass. 


structs, leaves bebind it an odor, as it were, which causes the 
beholder again to seek the flower, to gaze upon and admire 
its beauty,” and the comparison has been successfully illustra- 
ted since the revival of the drama upon the boards of this 
theatre, elegant and intellectual auditories being seen nightly, 
admiring the productions of Shakspeare and other legitimate 
writers, represented in a manner that no other establishment in 
the city, at this time, can represent. 
in every department, and with the powerful aid of Mr. Hamblin 
in the leading characters, we hesitate not to say that within 
our remembrance, the drama was never more ably supported. 
We have witnessed the tragedy of Hamlet by the first actors, 
but never were we more gratified than 

Hamblin’s personation of the Danish prince. 


in 

It is seldom that 
you can find an actor who can asrociate his delineation with 
the Hamlet of Shakspeare ; eo purely and delicately is it drawn 
by the poet, a being too tine for the regions of mortality; a 
spirit bound by the thrall of worldly fetters. From his first 
appearance on the page of Shakspeare, he seems a creation of 
another world, doomed to a short existence on earth, and that 
existence prolonged only by a want of resolution to cut the 
thread of life; a melancholy and misanthropic youth, to whom 
all earth is * stale, fat, and unprofitable,” mourning for a lost 
and beloved father, and seeking to shuffle off the mortal coil. 
New in the acting of this character, all performers, (and it is 
almost impossible to do otherwise,) ruffle, as it were, the 
smoothness of its surface. ‘To create effect, they become epirit- 
ed and artificial, which at once destroys the image of hallowed 
and mournful beauty, but in Mr. Hamblin we beheld the nice 
discriminating principle of making the actor subservient to the 
suthor; there was no “ out heroding herod,” no pompous strut 
and studied gesture; he walked meditated and delineated as 
the poet intended, and the breathless attention mingled with 


The company is perfect | 


beholding Mr. , 


the judicious applause with which he was rewarded, must have | 


convinced him that his conception was justly appreciated. 
Barry sustained the Ghost, as he does every thing, correctly. 
Mrs. Herring, one of the most useful setresres existing, por- 
trayed Ophelia with taste and diserimination, and Mra, Anderson 
looked the Queen magnificently. Although repulsive in its 
nature is the character, and out of favor with the audience, she 
however contrived, by her bearing and acting, to win their 
judicious opinion. Some of the minor characters, we think, 
might have been better cast, and to which we would call the 
attention of the manager, yet view ing the play as a whole, it 
was one of the most perfect performances it ever was our lot to 
Witness. 


Natronat. Orena House.—A continuation of the Naiad Queen 
has occupied part of the past month at this establishment, and 
also a few performances by the celebrated Booth, but the prin- 
cipal attrection has been the production of a mythological drama, 
entitled Semiramis, freely rendered, according to the bills, from 
the German, combining all that is gorgeous ia scenery and stage 
appointments. To the lovers of spectacle, it will well repay a 


Visit, for reldom has this species of entertainment before been | 


produced in such perfection in New-York. We believed the 
Naiad Queen to be the acme of all theatrical pageantry, but the 
prodection of Semiramis has shown that we were deceived, for 
it has in every way surpaseed it, 
have been bestowed upon every department of the spectacle, 
and which appear te be appreciated by the public, rewarding 
the management with a succession of well filled houses. 


Mr. 


' 


Attention, skill and liberality, | 


| is proverbial. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 
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CuaTHamMe—Mr, Thorne is indefatigable in his exertions to 
cater for the public, and certainly if a suceession of novelties 
entitles him to praise and support, he merits them strongly, 
and we rejoice to know that neither are wanting. In Mrs. 


Thorne he has a mine of wealth; a more versatile and excel- 


lent actress, the stage, at this moment, does not possess, while 
in himself and his company, there is the essence of first rate 
dramatic material. 


Ovymerc.—Various burlesques have been brought forward 
and revived with the tact, skill and taste for which Mr. Mitchell 
Success he deserves, and the public bestow it 
plentifully. 


Littie Deaury.—This neat little place of amusement has once 
more opened under its recent management, with an augmenta- 


|| tion to its forces. The managers profess to revive the legiti- 


mate drama, and we should be happy to perceive their acts keep 
pace with their professions, but, as yet, the principal entertain- 
ments have been only of the lighter order of the legitimate, 
such as two act dramas and vaudevilles. There is sufficient 
talent in the company to do better things, and we trust the 
managers will employ it. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To ovr Lavy Susscriners,—The plate of the Fashions which 
we present this month to our fair readers, we may venture to 
affirm, is unequalled in correctness by any similar engraving at 
this time in the Union. Our arrangements are such, that the 
latest and most popular costumes of Paris and London are 
| always forwarded to us, accompanied with the instructions and 
advice of some of the most fashionable female artistes of these 
cities. 





The great advantage arising to ladies from these engra- 
vings, who, by distance or other circumstances, are prevented 
from availing themselves of city assistance in the construction 
of their costume, is at once apparent, and proves that no depart- 
ment of our periodical is overlooked, to render it every way 
worthy of its appellation—a Ladies’ Companion. 

Puate or Summer Fasnions.—Fall Dress.—The hair in 
ringlets, ornamented with flowers, and a plume of paradise. 
The robe of fancy muslin, the waist cut low, and trimmed with 
deep blond lace, sleeves short. The skirt full draped, and 
decorated in front with rows and tassels of pearls. 

Promenade and Carriage Dress.—Robe of brocade or rich 
muslin. The skirt open in front, waict low, and trimmed with 
frilled crape or blond lace, sleeves long, and not too full, with 
| a half sleeve, descending from the shoulder to near the elbow. 

Silk, leghorn, chip, or shirred hat. Brim small, and ornamen- 

, ted with rows of frilled crape. 
Evening Dreet.—Hair plainly braided. Half turban of rich 
| satin, silk or erape, two small feathers pendant from the left. 
Robe of fancy muslin, waist low, sleeves full and open, looped 
| to the shoulders, displaying the whole arm. Skirt full, trim- 
med with two rows of deep blond, each being looped im front, 





| with a wreath of silk and imitation feathers. 


|| Brackert’s Binotxc or Satax.—A wonderful piece of art, 
|| considering the vouth of the artist. 


Three months, we are 
informed, being the whole period oceupied in its conception 
jand execution. The subject is a noble one, fit for the chisel of 
the greatest sculptor. We admire the daring of Mr. Brackett. 
|“ Aut Cesar aut wullus,” appears to be his motto, and we trust 

that his enthusiasm, supported by industry, time and study, 
| will entitle him to wear it nobly. 


New Music.— The Changeling, by James G. Maeder.—The 
composer of this beautiful ballad is too well known to require 
| any particular commendation from us, nevertheless we cannot 
_ refrain from expressing our opinion that it is one of the most 
successful he has produced. It is the first of a series of Irish 
melodies now in the course of publication, and if the succeeding 
ones are equal, or only nearly to this, we will venture to pre- 
diet that their popularity will be great. The words are worthy 
| of the music, and are written by Johan Inman, Eeq. 
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